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LIGERATURB. 


THE POACHER. 


Ab! if I ne’er had touched another’s game, 
I should not feel ibis load of guilty trouble ; 
The hare still kicke,—the death-wound’s crimson babble 
Swells on the keeper's front, whoee love of fame 
Led him to brave my arm, to shout my name! 
Still pipes the mottled partridge from warm stubble, 
Still speeds the leaden charge from barrels double, 
But my eport’s over,—and my epirit’s tame. 
This young man, while he lived, I bated sore, 
His feet, that hunted me, are now ice-cold, 
He wooed my lase,—but soon he will be mould. 
Now for the guilty burial I abbor ; 
May the red leaves in secrecy enfold 
This horrid figure that will breathe no more. 
Gleefal he vaulted o'er the cover-gate, 
Joyful the dew from the coiled hemlock brushing. 
Or with uplifted arm his young dogs hushing ; 
Poor Harry !—litile knowing his hard fate, 
His blue eye gleaming, and his smooth cheek flashing, 
That now a shapeless mass the briars are crushing— 
He was a fine lad—mortal fond of Kate. 








SUNSET ON THE RHINE. 
BY MISS COSTELLO. 


Sunset! on the plain that spreads 

Onward to the glowing Rhine : 

Sunset on the purple heads 

Of Alsatia’s mountain line : 

Red eunset on the vines that creep, 

Par along the rocky steep 

Till those giant forests rise 

Dark against the clear, broad skies, 
All streak’d and fleck’d with sunset’a glow, 
Down to the river’s banks below. 


Silver Neckar! crimson’d o’er 

With the beam, from shore to shore, 
Silver Neckar! devious still, 
Doubling, turning at thy will, 
Circling through the meadows’ maze, 
Joyous in the golder blaze, 

Till thy waters, fall and free, 

Swell the Rhine’s mejestic sea. 


Odenwald! in misty grey 
Fade thy cfowding heights away : 
But fair Heidelberg stands out, 
All her ruins girt about 
With a diadem of gold, 
Such as crown’d her once of old, 
When two royal lovers stood, 
Gazing from this charméd grove, 
Blest in tender solitude, 
Till ambition conquered love. 


I 


THE LAST HOUSE IN C STREET. 


Tam not a believer in ghosts in general ; I see no goodin them. They 
come—that is, are reported to come—so irrelevantly, purposely—so ridi- 
eulously, in short—that one’s common sense as regarda this world, one’s 
supernatural sense of the other, are alike revolted. Then nine out of ten 
“ capital ghost stories” are so easily accounted for; and in the tenth, 
when all natural explanation fails, one who has discovered the extraor- 
dinary difficulty there is in all society in getting hold of that very slip- 
pery article called a fact, is stropgly incliued to shake a dubious head, 
ejaculating, “ Evidence! a question of evidence !’’ 

But my unbelief springs from no dogged or contemptuous scepticism 
as to the possibility—-however great the improbability—of that strange 
impression upon or communication to, spirit in matter, from spirit wholly 
immaterialized, which is valgarly called “a ghost.” There is no cre- 
dulity more blind, no ignorance more childish, than that of the sage who 
tries to measure “ heaven and earth, and the things under the eartb,” 
with the email two-foot-rule of his own brains. Dare we presume to ar- 
gue concerning any mystery of the universe, “ It is inexplicable, and 
therefore impossible ?” 

Premising these opinions, though simply as opinions, I am about to 
relate what I must confess is to me a thorough ghost-story ; its external 
and circumstantial evidence being indisputable, whilst its physological 
causes and results, though not easy of explanation, are still more difficult 
to be explained away. The ghost, like Hamlet’s, was “ an honest ghost.’’ 
From her daughter—an old lady, who, bless her good and gentle me- 
ony oe since learned the secrets of all things—I learnt this verita- 

le tale. 

“ My dear,” eaid Mrs. MacArthur to me—it was in the early days of 
table moving, when young folk ridiculed and elder folk were shocked at 
the notion of calling up one’s departed ancestors into one’s dinner-table, 
aud learning the wonders of the angelic world by the bobbings ofa hat 
or the twirlings of a plate ;—* My dear,” continued the old lady, “ I do 
Rot like playing at ghosts.” 

“Why not. Do you believe in them?” 

** A little.” 

Ps Did you ever see one t” 

Never. But once I hear¢—” 

She looked serious, as if she hardly liked to speak about it, either 
from @ sense of awe or from fear of ridicule. But no one could have 
laughed at any illusions of the gentle old lady, who never uttered a hareh 

_ Or satirical word to a living soul; and this evident awe was rather re- 
markable in one who had a large stock of common sense, little wonder, 
and no ideality. 

I was rather chrious to hear Mre. MacArthur’s ghost-story. 

My dear, it was a long time ago, so long that you may fancy I forget 
and confuse the circumstances. But I do not. Sometimes I think one 
weg “tt more clearly things that happened in one’s teens—I was eigh- 
be ol oll wn M. — we | — es And besides, I had 

} mbering vividly everything belonging to th 
—tfor I was in love, you ee know. Seuiul ns =n 


¢ looked at me with a wild deprecating smile, as if hoping my youth- 








fulness would not consider the thing so very impossible or ridiculous. No; 
I was all interest at once. 

“Jn love with Mr. MacArthur,” I said, scarcely as a question, being at 
that Arcadian time of life when one takes as a natural necessity, and 
believes as an undoubted truth, that everybody marries his or her first 
love. 

“No, my dear; not with Mr. MacArthur.” 

I was £0 astonished, so completely dumb-foundered—for I had woven a 
sort of ideal round my good old friend—that I suffered Mrs. MacArthur 
to knit in silence for full five minutes. My surprise was not leseened when 
she said, with a little smile— 

“He was a young gentleman of good parts; and he was very fond of 
me. Proud, too, rather. For though you might not think it, my dear, I 
was actually a beauty io those days,” 

I bad very little doubt of it. The slight lithe figure, the tiny hands 
and feet,—if you had walked behind Mrs. MacArthur you might have 
taken her for a young woman still. Certainly, people lived slower and 
easier in the last generation than in ours. 

“ Yes, I was the beauty of Bath. Mr. Everest fell in love with me there. 
I was much gratified ; for 1 had just been reading Miss Barney’s Cecilia, 
and I thought him exactly like Mortimer Delvil. A very pretty tale, Ce- 
cilia ; did you ever read it ?”’ 

“No.” And, to arrive at her tale, I leaped to the —_ conclusion 
which could reconcile the two facts of her having had a lover named 
Everest, and being now Mre. MacArthur. “ Was it Ais ghost you saw?” 

“No, my dear, no; thank goodness, he is alive still. He calls here 
sometimes ; he has been a good friend to our family. Ahb!’’ with a slow 
shake of the head, half pleased, half pensive, “ you would hardly, believe, 
my dear, what a very pretty fellow he was.” 

One could scarcely smile at the odd phrase, pertaining to last-cen- 
tury novels and to the loves of our great-grandmothers. I listened pa- 
tiently to the wandering reminisceaces which stil! further delayed the 
ghost-story. 

“But, Mrs. MacArthur, was it in Bath that you saw or heard what I 
think you were going to tell me? The ghost, you know ?” 

“Don’t call it that ; it sounds as if you were laughing atit. And you 
must not, for it is really true; as true as that I sit here, an old lady of 
seventy-five ; and that then I was a young gentlewoman of eighteen. Nay, 
my dear, I will tell you all about it.” 

“ We had been staying in London, my father and mother, Mr. Everest, 
and I. He bad persuaded them to take me; he wanted to show me a 
little of the world, though it was but a narrow world, my dear,—for he 
was a law student, living poorly and working hard. He took lodgings 
for us near the Temple ; in C—— street, the last house there, lookiog on 
to the river. He was very fond of the river; and often of evenings, 
when his work was too heavy tu let him take us to Ranefagh oF tO the 
play, he used to walk with my father and mother and me, up and down 
the Temple Gardens. Were you ever in the Temple Gardens? Itisa 
pretty place now—a quiet, grey nook in the midst of noise and bustle ; the 
stars look wonderful through those great trees; but still it is not like 
what it was then, when I was a gir!.” 

Ah! no; impossible. : 

“Tt was in the Temple Gardens, my dear, that I remember we took our 
last walk—my mother, Mr. Everest, and I—before she went home to Bath. 
She was very anxious and restlees to go, being too delicate for London 
gaieties. Besides, she had a large family at home, of which I was the 
eldest ; and we were anxiously expecting the youngest in a month or two. 
Nevertheless, my dear mother had gone about with me, taken me to all 
the shows and sights that I, a hearty and happy girl, longed to see, and 
entered into them with almost as great enjoyment as my own. 

“But to-night she was pale, rather crave, and steadfastly bent on re- 
turning home. 

“ We did all we could to persuade her to the contrary, for on the next 
night but one was to have been the crowning treat of all our London 
pleasures ; we were to see Hamlet at Drury-lane, with John Kemble 
and Sarah Siddons! Think of that, my dear. Ah! you have no such 
sights now. Even my grave father longed to go, and urged in his 
mild way that we should put off our departure. Bat my mother was de- 
termined. 

“ At last Mr. Everest said—(I conld show yon the very spot where he 
stood, with the river—it was high water—lapping against the wall, and 
the evening sun ehining on the Southwark houses opposite.) He said— 
it was very wrong, of course, my dear ; but then he was in love, and might 
be excused,— 

*** Madam,’ said he, ‘it is the first time I ever knew you think of your- 
eelf, alone.” 

“* Myself, Edmond ?” 

“* Pardon me, but would it not be possible for you to return home, 
leaving behind, for two days only, Mr. Thwaite and Mistress Dorothy ? 

“*QLeave them behind—leave them behind!’ She mused over the 
words, ‘ What say you, Dorothy ?’ 

I was silent. In very truth, I had never been parted from her in all 
my life. It had never crossed my mind to wish to part from her or to 
ye any pleasure without her, till—till within the last three months. 
‘Mother, don’t suppose I——’ 

“But here I caught sight of Mr. Everest, and stopped. 

“* Pray continue, Mistress Dorothy.’ 

“No, Icould not. He looked so vexed, so hurt; and we had been so 
happy together. Also, we might not meet again for years, for the jour- 
ney between London and Bath was then a serious one, even to lovers, 
and he worked very hard—bad few pleasures in his life. It did indeed 
seem almost selfish of my mother. 

“Though my lips said nothing, perhaps my sad eyes said only too much, 
and my mother felt it. 

“ She walked with us a few yards, slowly and thoughtfully. I could 
see her now, with her pale, tired fgce, under the cherry-coloured ribbons 
of her hood. She had been very handsome as a young woman, end was 
most sweet-looking etill—my dear, good mother! 

“* Dorothy, we will no more discuss this. I am very sorry, bat I must 
gohome. However, I will persuade your father to remain with you til! 
the week’s end. Are you satisfied?’ 

“* No,’ was the first filial impulse of my heart ; but Mr. Everest pressed 
my arm with suck an entreating look, that almost against my will I an- 
swered ‘ Yes,’ 

“ Mr. Everest overwhelmed my mother with his delight and gratitude. 
She walked up and down for eome time longer, leaning on his arm—she 
was very fond of him; then stood looking on the river, upwards and 
downwards. 

“*T suppose this is my last week in London. Thank you forall the care 
you have taken of me, And when I am gone home,—mind, oh mind, Ea- 
mond, that you take special care of Dorothy.’ 

These words, and the tone in which they were spoken, fixed them- 
selves on my mind—first, from gratitude, not unmingled with regret, as 
if I bad not been so considerate to her as she to me; afterwards—But 
we often err, my dear, in dwelling too much on that word. We finite 
creatures have only to deal with ‘now’—nothing whatever to do with 





‘afterwards.’ In this case, I have ceased to blame myself or others. 
Whatever was, being past, was right to be, and could not have been 
otherwise. 

“My mother went home next morning, alone. We were to follow ina 
few days, though she would not allow us to fix anytime. Her departure 
was so hurried that I remember nothing about it, save her answer to my 
father’s urgent desire—almost command—that if anything was amiss she 
would immediately let him know. 

“* Under ali circumstances, wife,’ he reiterated, ‘ this you promice ?” 

“*T promise.’ 

“Though whea she was gone he declared she need not have said it so 
earnestly, since we should be at home almost as soon as the slow Bath 
coach could take her and bring usa letter. And besides, there was no- 
thing likely to happen. Bat he fidgetted a good deal, being unased to 
her absence in their happy wedded life. He was, like most men, glad 
to blame anybody bat himself, and the whole day and the next, wae 
cross at intervals with both Edmond and me ; but we bore it—and pa- 
tiently. 

es it will be all right when we get him to the'theatre. He has no 
cause for anxiety about her. What a dear woman she is, and a 
—your mother, Dorothy ” . . 

“TI rejoiced to hear my lover speak thus, and thought there hardly ever 
was young gentlewoman so blessed as I. 

: We went to the play. Ab, youknow per | be a play is, — 
a-days. You never saw John Kemble and Mr. ons. Though 
dresses and shows it was far inferior to the Hamlet you took me to see 
last week, my dear—and though I perfectly well remember being on the 
point of laughing when in the most solemn scene, it became clearly evi- 
dent that the Ghost had been drinking. Strangely enough, no after 
events counected therewith—notbing subsequent ever drove from 
the vivid impression of this my first play. Strange, also, that the 
should have been Hamlet. Do you think that Shakespeare believed fi 
what people call ‘ ghosts’ ?”” 

I could not say ; but I thought Mrs. MacArthur’s ghost very long in 
coming. 

ee Don’t, my dear—don’t ; doanything but laugh at it.” ' 

She was visibly affected, and tt was not without an effort that she pro- 
ceeded in her story. , 

“wish you to understand exactly my position that night—a yo 
gitl, her head fall of the enchantment of the stage—her heart of som 
thing not less engrossing. Mr. Everest had sup with ua, leaving us 
both in the best of spirits ; indeed my father had gone to bed, laughin 
heartily at the remembrance of the antics of Mr. Grimaldi, which had al- 
most obliterated the Queen and Hamlet from his memory, on which 
the ridiculons elways took a far stronger hold than the awfal or sab- 
lime. 

‘Twas sitting—les me see—at the window, chatting with my maid 
Patty, who was brushing the powder ont of my hair. The window was 
open half-way, and looking out on the Thames; and the summer night 
being very warm and starry, made it almost like ans out of doors. 
There was none of the awe given by the solitade of a midnight closed 
when every sound is magnified, and every shadow seem alive. 

‘“* As I said, we had been chatting and laughing ; for Patty and I were 
both very young, and she had a sweetheart, too. She, like every one of 
our household, was a warm admirer of Mr. Everest. I had just been half 
scolding, half smiling at her praises of him, when St. Paul’s great clock 
came booming over the silent river. 

“* Eleven,’ counted Patty. ‘ Terrible late we be, Mistress Dorothy ; not 
like Bath hours, I reckon.’ 

“+ Mother will have been in bedan boar ago,’ said I, with a little self- 
reproach at not having thoaght o! ber till now. 

“The next minute my maid and I both started up with a simultaneous. 
exclamation. 

*** Did you hear that?’ 

“* Yes, a bat flying against the window.’ 

* Bat the lattices are open, Mistress Dorothy.’ 

“So they were ; and there was no bird or bat or living thing about— 
only the quiet summer night, the river, and the stars. 

“ «I be certain sure I heard it. And I think it was like—just a bit like 
—somebody tapping.’ 

“* Nonsense, Patty!’ But it sad etrack me thus—though I said it was 
abat. It was exactly like the sound of fingers against a pane—very soft 
gentle fingers, such as, in passing into her flower-garden, my mother used 
often to tap outside the school-room casement at home. 


“*T wonder, did father hear anything. [tthe bird, you know, Patty 
—might have flown at his window, too?’ 

«Oh, Mistress Dorothy!’ Patty would not bedeoeived. I gave her 
the brush to finish my hair, bat her hand shook too much. I shut the 
window, and we both sat down facing it. 

‘At that minute, distinct, clear, and unmistakeable, like a person 
giving a summons in passing by, we heard once;more the tapping on the 
pane. Bnt nothing wae seen ; not a single shadow came between us and 
the open air, the bright starlight. 

“ Startled I was, and awed, but I was not frightened. The sound gave 
me even an inexplicable delight. Bat I had hardly time to recognise my. 
feelings, still less to analyse them, when a loud cry came fgom my father’s 
room. 

“¢ Dolly,—Doily 

“Now my mother and I had both one name, but he always gave her 
the old-fashioned pet name,—I was invariably Dorothy. esull tad not 
pause to think, but ran to his locked door, and answered. 

“ It was a long time before he took any nctice, though I heard him talk- 
ing to himself, and moaning. He was subject to bad dreams, especially 
before his attacks of gout. So my firat alarm lightened. I stood listen- 
ing, knocking at intervals, unti! at last he replied. 

“* Who do’ee want, child ? 

‘*Ts anything the matter, father?’ 

“* Nothing. Go to thy bed, Dorothy.’e 

“*Did you not call? Do you want any one?’ 

**Not thee. O Dolly, my poor Dolly,’—and he seemed to be almost 
sobbing, ‘ Why did I let thee leave me! 

“*WPather, you are not going to be ill? It is not the gout, is it?’ (for 
that was the time when he wanted my mother most, and indeed, hen 
he was wholly unmanageable by any one but her.) 

“*Goaway. Get to thy bed, girl; I don’t want ’ee.’ 

“I thought he was angry with me for having been in some gort the 
cause of our delay, and retired very miserable. Patty and I sat upa 
good while longer, discussing the dreary prospect of my father’s having a 
fit of the gout bere in London lodgings, with only us to nurse him, and 
my mother away. Our alarm was so great that we quite forgot the cu- 
rious circumstance which had first attracted us, till Patty epoke up, from 
her bed on the floor. 

“+ T hope master beant going to be very ill, and that—you know—came 


fore warning. Do ’ee think it was a bird, Mistrees Dorothy ?” 
likely. Now, Patty, let us go to sleep’ 


“sVe 





“ But 


dia not, for all night I heard my father groaning at intervals. 
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I was certa’n it}was the gout, and wished from the botiom of my heart 
that we bad gone home with mother. 

“What was my surprise when, quite early, I heard him rise aud go 
down, just as if nothing wasailing him! I found bim sitting at the break- 
fast-table in his travelling coat, looking very haggard and miserable, but 
evidently bent on a journey. 

“« Father, you are not going to Bath?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I be.’ 

“ * Not till the evening coach starts,’ I cried, alarmed. “ We can’t, you 
know ?’ 

“*P il take a post-chaise, then. We must be off in an hour.’ 

“ Anhour! The cruel pain of parting—(my dear, I believe I used to 
feel things keenly when I was young)—shot through me—through and 
through. A single hour, and I should have said good-bye to Edmond— 
one , heart-breaking farewells when we seem to leave balf of our 
poor young life behind us, forgetting that the only real parting is when 
there is no love left to part from. A few years, and I wondered how I 
could have crept away and = such intolerable agony at the mere 
bidding good-bye to Edmond—Edmond, who loved me. 

“ Every minute seemed a day till he came, as usual, to breakfast. My 
red eyes and my father’s corded trunk explained all. 

a6 tor Thwaite, you are not going? 

“Yes, I be,’ repeated my father. 
ble—would not taste his breakfast. 

“* Not till the night coach, surely? I was to take you and Mistress 
Dorothy to see Mr. Benjamin West, the king’s painter.’ 

“*Let kings and painters alone, Jad ; I be going home to my Dolly.’ 

“ Mr. Everest used many arguments, gay and grave, upon which I hung 
‘with earnest conviction and hope. He made things so clear always; he 
was a man of much brighter parts than my father, and had great influ- 
ence over him. : 

“ * Dorothy,’ he whispered, ‘ help me to persuade the Doctor. It is so 
little time I beg for, only a few hours; and before so long a parting.’ 
Ay, longer than he thought, or I. 

“+ Children,’ cried my fatber at last, ‘you are a couple of foole. 
“Wait till you have been married twenty yeare. I must go to my Dolly. 
I know there is something amiss at home.’ 

“ T should have felt alarmed, but I saw Mr. Everest smile; and be- 
sides, I was yet glowing uader bis fond look, as my father spoke of our 
being ‘ married twenty years.’ 

. . Father, you have surely no reason for thinkiog this? If you bave, 
tell us. 

“* My father jast lifted his head, and looked me wofully in the face. 

“ «Dorothy, last night, as sure as I see you now, I saw your mother.’ 

“ «Is that all?’ cried Mr. Everest, laughing ; ‘ why, my good sir, of 
course ree did ; you were dreaming.’ 

“ *T had not gone to eloep.” 

“ * How did you see her? 

“ ‘Coming into the room just as she used to do in the bedroom at 
‘home, with the caadle in her hand and the baby asleep on her arm.’ 

«* * Did she speak?’ asked Mr. Everest, with another and rather satiri- 
eget emile ; ‘remember you saw Hamiet iast night. LIudeed, sir—indeed, 

otby—it was a mere dream. I do not believe in ghosts; it would be 
an insult to common sense, to human wisdom—nay, even to Divinity 
itself. 

“ Edmond spoke so earnestly, so justly, so affectionately, that perforce 
Lagreed; and even my father became to feel rather ashamed of his own 
weakoese. He, a physician, the head of a family, to yield to a mere su- 

perstitious fancy, springing probably from a hot supper and an over-ex- 
cited brain! To the same cause Mr. Everest attributed the other inci- 
dent, which somewhat hesitatingly I told him. 

“ * Dear, it was a bird; nothing but a bird. One flew in at my win- 
-dow last spring ; it had hurt iteelf, and I kept it, and nursed it, and petted 
it. 4 was such a pretty, gentle little thing, it put me in mind of 


y. 

« + Did it?’ said I. 

“ * And at last it got well and flew away.’ 

“* Ah! that was not like Dorothy.’ 

“Thus, my father being persuaded, it was not hard to persuade me. 
We settled to remain till evening, Edmond and I, with my maid Patty, 
went about together, chiefly in Mr. West’s Gallery, and in the quiet shade 
of our favonrite Temple Gardens. And if for those four stolen hours, and 
the sweetness in them, I alterwards suffered untold remorse and bitter- 
ness, I have entirely forgiven myself, as I know my dear mother would 
have forgiven me, long ago.” 

Mrs. MacArthur stopped, wiped her eyes, and then continued—speak- 
ing more in the matter-of-fact way that old people speak than she had 
“been lately doing. 

“ Well, my dear, where was I?” 

‘In the Temple Gardens.”’ 

“Yes, yes. Well, we came home to dinner. My father always en- 
.joyed his dinner, and his nap afterwards; he had nearly recovered him- 
self now: only looked tired from loss of rest. Edmond and I sat in the 
-window, watching the barges and wherries dowao the Thames ; there were 
no steam-boats then, you know. 

‘“* Some one knocked at the door with a message for my father, but he 
flept so heavily he did not hear. Mr. Everest went to see what it was; 
J atood at the window. I remember mechanically watchiog the red sail 
of a Margate hoy that was going down the river, and thinking with a 
sharp pang how dark the room seemed, in a moment, with Edmond 
not there. 

“ Re-entering, after a somewhat long absence, he never looked at me, 
ut went straight to my father. 

“*« Sir, it is almost time for you to start’ (oh! Edmond). ‘ There 
ab gor at the door; and, pardon me, bat I think you sbould travel 

uickly. 
at My father sprang to his feet. 

“< Dear sir, indeed there ismo need for anxiety now ; but I have re- 
ceived news. You have another little daughter, sir, and—’ 

“*Delly, my Dolly!’ Without another word my father rushed 

away without his hat, leaped into the post-chaise that was waiting, and 
drove off.’ 

“*¢ Edmond!’ I gasped.’ 

“** My poor little girl my own Dorothy !’ 

“By the tenderness of his embrace, not lover-like, but brotber- 
“Tike—by his tears, for I could feel them on my neck—I knew, as well 

as if jhe had told me, that I should never see my dear mother any 
. more,’— 

“ She had died in childbirth,” continued the old lady after a long pause 
—‘ died at night, at the very hour and minute when I had heard the 
tapping on the window-pane, and my father had thought he saw her com- 
ing into his room with a baby on her arm.” 

‘* Was the baby dead, too?” 

“ They thought so then, but it afterwards revived.” 

** What a strange story |” 

“ I do not ask you to believe in it. How and why and what it was I 
cannottell ; I only know that it assuredly was 80.’ 

“ And Mr, Everest?” I inquired, after some hesitation. 

The old lady shook her head. “ Ah, my dear, you will eoon learn how 
very, very seNom one marries one’s first love. After that day, I did not 
see Mr. Everest for twenty years.” 

“ How wrong—how——” 

“ Don’t bigme him ; it was not his fault. You see, after that time my 
father iook # prejudice against him—not unnatural, perhaps; and she 
was not there to make things straight. Besides, my own conscience was 
very sore, and there were the six children at home, and the little baby 
had no mother: so at last I made up my mind. I should have loved 
him just the same if we had waited twenty years: but he could not see 
things so. Don’t blame him—my dear—don’t blame him. It was as well, 
perhaps, as things turned out.” 

“ Did he marry?” o 

“ Yes, after a few years; aod loved his wife dearly. When I was 
about one-and-thirty, 1 married Mr. MacArthur. So neither of us was 
unhappy, you see—at least, not more so than most people ; and we be- 
came sincere friends afterwards. Mr. and Mrs. Everest come to see me, 

almost every Sunday. Why, you foolish child, you are not crying?” 

Ay, I was—but scarcely at the ghost-story. 


Sa 


THE NORTHMEN IN THE LAKE DISTRICT.* 


It was upon the seggestion of a Danieh antiquary that Dr. Jamieson 
“was induced to undertake that important analysis of the Scottish lan- 
which may be considered the first connected attempt to determine 
amount of the Scandinavian element in any part of the British islands, 
Another Danish antiquary—Mr. Worsaae—has since traced out upon a 


* The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Robert Ferguson, 
Longman and Co. 


e sat moodily leaning on the ta- 





Northmen, examined the peculiarities which 


and Mr. Robert Ferguson bas now further attempted, in a pleasantly-writ- 


and character, by developing them more particularly in their application 
to Cumberland and Westmoreland. 


Mr. Worsaae’s object, it may be premised—and Mr. Ferguson joins him | H 


in the issue—is one not Jess honourable to him as a Dane, than compli- 
mentary to us as Britons, to claim for the North its fair share in the glory 
of England. His aim has been to show that while the Scandinavian ia- 
migration has been underrated as to its extent, it bas been still more ge- 
nerally misrepresented as to its influence and effects. The fiery enterprise, 
the stern independence of those wild sea rovers, it is argued, were @ neces- 
sary element in the greatness of England. Twice the Janguid Anglo- 
Saxon energy was stirred by the cross of northern blood. Nay, even 
the dauntless seamanship of Britain—that *‘ salt blood” which makes her 
youth turn, as it were, with an instinct to the sea—may be due, it is 
argued, in no small measure, to the daring spirit of the old sea rovers. Mr. 
Worsaae has remarked, that our greatest admiral bears a Scandinavian 
name, and was sprung from one of the counties peopled by the Danes. 
And the names, too, of our Blake and Rodney are to be found in the 
Blaka and Hrodny of the Seandinavian kings. This speculatioa on 
the Northern origiu of names is still {urther developed in a very cari- 
ous manner : 
“ We might ask whether the well-known Dick Turpin (Thorpmng) was not a 
genuine descendant of one of the Yorkshire vikings ?—whether Thurtell ( Thor- 
till,) the treacherous murderer of his friend, did not preserve the worst form of 
Scandinavian ferocity? But though a characteristic trait seems sometimes to 
start up, like a family likeness after many generations, Saxon and Dane have 
long been blended into one people, and in many and varied spheres the deseen- 
dants of the Northmen have obtained renown. Arnold ( Arnaiidr, “ old eagle ?’’) 
and Tait ( Teitr) have successively developed the intelligence of the youth of 
England ; Alderson ( Haldorsen) and Rolfe (Hrolfr, mighty) maintain the dig- 
nity of the British bench ; Brodie (Broddi, perhaps from broddr, a spear, dart, 
goad, anything sharp, a ones) has taken off his limbs with a difference (an 
indifference ?) to humanity ; Urling (£rlingr, industrious) is famed for lace ; 
and Gunter [Gunther, from gunn, battle] presides peaceably over wedding- 
breakfasts. The descendants of Northern skalds seem to have found a conge- 
nial occupation in bookselling, for among our most eminent publishers, five, 
viz., Cadell [ Kadall,] Colburn [ Kolbiorn, kollr, helmeted, and barn, a child,] 
Hall [Hallr—hair, a flint? rather hair, “ vir liber et liberalis,’’] Orme [Ormr, 
a serpent—the Old English worm,] and Tait, bear names of Scandinavian ori- 
gin. ‘ At this moment,” writes a noble lecturer on the subject [‘‘ Lecture on 
the Northmen,” by Lord Dufferia,] ‘‘ some sturdy Haavard [ Howard,] the pro- 
oar of a sixty-acre farm, but sprung from that stock the nobility of whose 
lood is become proverbial, may be successfully opposing some trifling tax at 
Drontheim, while an illustrious kinsman of his house is the representative of 
England’s majesty at Dublin.” Might we even go on to ask—but here we tread 
on tender ground—whether O’Connell was more than half an Irishman! Ko- 
nal] seems to have been a common name among the Norsemen ; there are six 
of that name mentioned in the Landnamabofk, or list of the original settlers 
in Iceland.” 
The traces of the Northmen in the Lake District are met with not only 
in Scandinavian names of mountains, lakes, rivers, in the names of places, 
towns, and villages, in the names of families, and in the dialect of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, but also in the remains of Pagan worship, and 
of the legislative and judicial institutions of the Northmen, in the sepul- 
chral remains of the same people, in the Runic inscriptions, and in the 
characteristics, manners, and customs of the inhabitante. 
Among the more interesting traces of Pagan Northmen extant in this 
district, and noticed by Mr. Ferguson, is the village of Thursby, where 
formerly stood a temple of Thor, situate upon the Wiza, from ve, a sacred 
place, and 4, ariver. Not far from Thursby is Wiggonby, ‘* the holy vil- 
lage,” and Wiggon Rigg, “ the holy ridge,’’ as also Wigton, “ holy town.” 
Though ton or tun, in its ordinary sense, is a word more particularly of 
Anglo-Saxon use—the Scandinavian word tun signifying rather an en- 
closed field—yet anciently it bore the same meaning among the Nortb- 
men as among the Anglo-Saxons ; thus we have Sigtun, the ancient seat 
of the worship of Odin in Sweden. In the county of Westmoreland we 
bave alsoa trace of the worship of the same deity in the name of Kirby or 
Kirkby Thore, “ the village of the temple of Thor.” In the same county 
we have also an interesting record of the heathen worship introduced by 


tuated in the manor of same name, another place near it being called Hoff 
Row, and the adjoining common, now enclosed, being called Hoff Common. 
This name ie from Old Norse, hof, a temple, of which it has originally 
been the site ; and an extensive wood, in which is situated the residence 
of the proprietor, is still called Hoff Lund, “ the temple grove,” from Old 
Norse, /undr, a grove. 

A trace of the thing, or great council or popular assembly, where the 

laws of the Northmen were passed and their chiefs elected, is found in the 
name of Tyndwald, a parish in Dumfriesshire, as also in Portingseale, 
near Keswick, and in the vale of Legberthwaite. On the confises of the 
Lake District are also two hills, called respectively Moutay and Caer- 
Mote, which seem, from their names, to have been used as moot-hills, or 
minor judicial tribunals. 
Of names signifying simple possession or location of the Northmen, we 
have a, land, earth, thwaite, ridding, side, skew, and ray: a occurs gene- 
rally as an affix, as in Ulpka, the territory or possession of Ulf. Land is 
in itself a term equally Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian ; but, in a great 
number of cases, the compounds in which it occurs show it to be Scandi- 
navian. Add to this, Mr. Ferguson enamerates eight instances of names 
of places in the Lake District, among which Natland, Nurland, and Laug- 
lands, the counterparts of which are met with in Norway. Earth, also an 
Anglo-Saxon word, occurs sometimes in the sense of a farm or eetate—a 
sense more particularly Scandinavian. Thus we have Hawk’s Earth, the 
farm or property ofa Northman named Hauk. Thwaite, which signifies a 
piece of land cleared in a forest, is one of the most characteristic terms ia 
the Lake District, appearing in a hundred names in Cumberland alone. 
It is mostly terminal, associated with the name of the owner, or of the 
crop produced, as Applethwaite, and many of these names of places also 
correspond with names met with in Norway. Side appears to be used in 
the sense of a settlement, and is mostly coupled with a proper name, asin 
Ambleside, from Hamil, a Scandinavian name. Skew signifies a crooked 
or twisted place, as in Scalderskew, from skalld, a poet. Ray means a 
corner ; hence Elloray, the late Professor Wilson’s seat in Windermere, 
“the corner among the alders.”’ 

Among the terms expressive of boundaries of property, the most com- 
mon are gill, or small ravine. We also fiad grain, as in Brandstone- 
grain, the stone forming the boundary of Brand’s property ; also band, 
a band or fastening, as in Millstone-band, the stone which marked the 
boundaries of Mioll ; and Niel, to measure or mete out, as in Nielbeck, a 
boundary brook. The most common Scandinavian term for a village in 
the Lake District is By. This term, though almost peculiarly Danish, is 
in this district frequently found coupled with a Scandinavian proper name 
as in Melmorby and others. Thorp, also a Danish word, has the same 
meaning, and is coupled in the same manner as io Hackthorpe and 
Crackenthorpe. There is, however, no word that appears in so great a 
variety of Scandinavian compounds as Garth, guard or yard, the enclo- 
sure of a house. This word hae also wider applications, as in Gas-gartb, 
an enclosure for geese; Dear-garth, a deer-park ; Apple-garth, an or- 
chard ; Ho-garth, an enclosure for hay, whence the name of the painter, 
who was a native of this district. We meet it also in the sense of an en- 
trenched camp; in Cunning-garth, the king’s camp; and in that of a 
churchyard, in Kirk-garth. 

Bow, as in Bowness and Bow Fell, is from Oid Norse, bol, a dwelling. 
Scale signifies in the same a wooden hut or log-house. Hence, in the 
Lake District, where the trees on the mountain sides naturally furnished 
the most convenient material for building, the word is of common occur- 
rence. Hesket, in Inglewood Forest, was probably a place where horses 
were kept for the chase [Aestr, a horse, and cot, a hut]. Seat, as in Seat- 
allan and Seat Robert, means an abode on the side ofa mountain. Gate, 
as in Clapperegate and Maiosgate, signifies a road, also the street of a 
town, while street [Old Norse, strete] occurs in the sense of a road or 
way. The ordinary Scandinavian sense in which the term port is used is 
that of the gate of a town, asin Sally-port, but the asual Anglo-Saxon 
meaning is that of a harbour. 

One of the practices of the ferocious Northmen was the holmegang, or 
single combat, originally held on a holme or island, aod in which the 
combatants were sometimes effectually secured from running away by 
being buckled together by a girdle round their waiste, and then left to 
fight it out with their knives. This was called the duel of the girdle, 
and each man, before commencing, etrack his knife with all his force into 
a block of wood, and that part of the blade not buried was carefully 
bound round with leather thongs, so that the strongest man had also the 
longest weapon. Mr. Ferguson thinks that he can see a remnant of this 
practice in the circular enclosure near Penrith, called Arthur’s Ring. 














The Scandinavian vikings — to raise their tombs upon high and 
conspicuous situations, in order that all who saw them might be reminded 


more comprehensive plan the extent and limite of the colonisation of the 

; still point out the districts 
occupied by their descendants, and attempted some general estimate of 
the extent to which England is indebted to the Scandinavian admixtare, 


ten little book, to give to the Danish antiquary’s researches a local tone 





the Northern settlers. Nor far from Appleby is a village called Hoff, si- | M 


called “ mother wit.’’ 



























unless to fire at an enemy’s tops or to repel boarders. 
note that cannon of different calibre were placed on the same battery, aad 





of their name and achievements. Such is Hodbarrow, the grave of Oddi 
at the fartbest point of Camberland, in a situation overiaokine * saying 
ary of the Daddon ; just such a place as the Northmen loved. Old Bar- 
row Island, at the extremity of Furness, would seem :o have been a fa- 
vourite resting place of the Northmen. “Upon many of the lower 
heights which encircle our beautiful lakes, the viking has reared bis tomb, 
From the summit of Silver How an old chieftain looks down upon the 
lowly grave of Wordsworth ; and the tourist, as he climbs upon Butterlip 

ow—a favourite site for a survey of the lovely plain of Grasmere— 
treads over the ashes of a once nimble-footed Notthman.* We might 
almost imagine, in the stiliness of a eummer eve, the ghosts of those grim 
old warriors, seated each on his sepulcbral hill, looking down, a: was 
their fond belief in life, upon the peaceful scene below.” 

Innumerable mountains, many of them of considerable heigh: in the 
Lake District bear the name of barrow associated with a Scandinavian 
proper name, as Anglebarrow, Backbarrow, and Buckbarrow. Barrow, 
however, in its primary sense, it is to be observed, signified simply a 
mountain or bill. The term “ How” is more invariably applied to a 
sepulchral bill, and is in the Lake District coupled with a Scandinavian 
name, as at Blackhow, Broadbow, Cornhow, and a host of others. In 
many cases we have hill instead of how, as in Grim’s-bil!. There is also 
a Holborn-bill in Lake District. Mr. Ferguson derives the name from 
Halbiorno, that of an old Scandinavian chieflain. Many of the mountains 
in the Lake District also take their names from the cairn or pile of stones 
erected by the Northmen over their graves, as High Raise and White 
Raise. The bones found in these barrows and cairns testify to the enor- 
mous stature of these northern vikings. 

The Northmen were accustomed to erect a tall, uprigbt stone, like the 
maenhir or peulvan of the Celts, in memory of the deceased. It was 


called the Bauta, or memorial stone ; and they also frequently erected a 
circle of a single or a double row of large stones round the base or the 
summit of the sepulchral mound. Such formerly existed on Ormsted- 


hill, at Souden-bill, and possibly on Kirkstone Fell. A great number 


of places in the district take their names from the monumental stones of 
Northmen, and still preserve the name of the person to whom they were 


— though in most cases the stones themselves have long since 
isa 


ppeared. Such is the case at Ulverston, Alston, Dalston, Ra- 
venstonedale, Anglestones, and in many other places. Some of the larger 


stone monuments, among the most remarkable of which is that near Shap, 
called Carl Lofts, appear also to bear Scandinavian names. 


It was not till art and civilisation extended, that memorial stones be- 


came covered with figures and ornamental devices, and sometimes with 


inscriptions. The most remarkable of these is that at Ruthwell, on the 


Scotch side of Solway, and well known to antiquarians ; another at Bew- 
castle, in Cumberland ; a third upon the well-known fout at Bride Kirk ; 


and, lastly, one lately discovered at Carlisle Cathedral, of which two ra- 
ther incongruous versions have been given—one being to the effect that 
‘Twelve idlers cut these marks on these stones ;” the other reading, that 
“ Tolfia, in sorrow, raised this stone for the soul of his son.’’ 

In a region of mountains, valleys, rivers, and lakes, like the district in 
question, after the artificial monuments of the Northmen, it is to the 
names of the local features that we would look for some of the strongest 
traces of their occupancy. And although there are some Celtic names, 
as Blencathra, Glaramara, and the Pen, that crag is evidently Teutonic, 
and dun, cair and scar, den, and comb, are Anglo-Saxon, still the princi- 
pal term for a mountain in the Lake District is fell, whieb is purely Scan- 
dinavian. A vast number of other local names have the same origin, 
as words ending in berg, or barf; knot ; knab, as in Knab Scar ; scarf; 
scree, sty ; stile; pike, a point ; cam, a crest; break, a slope ; haws, a 
neck ; edge, sharp ridge ; gap ; calf, as in the calf of man ; dodd, a blunt 
summit ; tongue; helm, gavel or gabel; and many others. Mr. Fer- 

uson believes Skiddaw, “the mountain with the double front,” as 

ordsworth describes it, to be derived from Old Norse, Skidr, signifying 
@ separation or division. A class of names common in the district—as 
Hill Bell, Bells, and Green Bells—have been supposed to refer to Baal, 
but Mr. Ferguson argues that they are derived from Old Norse, bali—a 
hill: itself derived from Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon, bal—a sacrificial 
fire. El Velin (Helevellyn) signifies in Celtic the hill of Baal or Veli, 
Mr. Ferguson is not so bappy in seeking his etymology in Belling- 
hill or Hillbellin. Both at Keswick and at Cumuhilton the festival of 
the Beltas, or the fire of Baal, was, till lately, celebrated on the Ist of 

ay. 
The Northmen, it is also well known, peopled the mountains, the for- 
ests, and the rivers with a race of supernatural beings, some of them 
friendly and others obnoxious to mankind ; and we meet among the names 
still extant with many traces of these picturesque superstitions. Such 
are the Giant’s Scar, Meli Fell, and Scratch Meal Scar, “Old Scratch” 
being a term still used for the devil. 

‘In that which respects the characteristics, manners, and customs of the 
inhabitants, the credit is due to Sir E. B. Lytton of having been one of 
the first to awaken the English mind to a juster sense of the influence of 
the Scandinavian immigration, and he has pointed out some of the cha- 
racteristics which still distinguish the people of the district settled by the 
Northmen. One of the principal of these are a strong feeling of inde- 
pendence and a large share of natural shrewdness, or what is commonly 

Mr. Ferguson adds to this, that another quality, 
which is an unmistakable characteristic ofthe inhabitants of the Scandi- 
navian parts of England, is caution ; to which may be appended, that the 
people of the Lake District are as fond as the Scotch of the word “ canny,” 
and that litigiousness is a marked characteristic of the race. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
Concluded. 


Little glory accrued to our navy during the hapless reign of Charles 
I., and yet we may euppose that the unfortunate king had its prosperity 


and augmentation at heart, for he levied a tax called ‘ Ship Money” to 
the amount of £200,000 ; and this very tax for the (at least ostensible) 
support of the naval service, was, as is well known, one of the oppressions 
which led to the civil war. 
though their personal assessment was small, on the ground that it was an 
illegal and unconstitutional exaction. In 1637, Charles built the Sove- 
raigne of the Seas (subsequently called the Roya! Sovereign) whieh 
far surpassed in size any former ship. Her extreme length was 232 feet, 
but her length of keel was only 128 feet, sothat her rake ofstem and stern, 


Hampden and others refused to pay it, al- 


together, must have been enormous. Her breadth was 48 feet ; and from 


the keel to the top of the poop lanterm was 76 feet. She had five lanterns, 
and the largest could hold ten persons. The tonnage of this ship has been 
variously stated. By one account her burden was 1637 tone (correspond- 
ing with the date she was built,) and by another 1683 tons, Mr. Thomas 
Heywood, her decorator, published a long and interesting description of 
her. He stated that “‘ she has three flush-deckes and a forecastie, an halfe- 
decke, a quarter-decke, and a round-house. — Her lower tyre hath thirty 
ports, which are to be furnished with demi-cannon and whole cannon 
throughout, being able to beare them. Her middle tyre hath also thirty 
ports for demi-culverin and whole culverin. Her third tyre hath twenty- 
six ports for other ordnance. 
halfe-decke hath fourteen ports. She hath thirteen or fourteen ports more 


Her forecastle hath twelve ports, and her 


within-board for murdering pieces, besides a great many loopholes out of 
the cabins for musket shot. She carried, moreover, ten pieces of chase- 


ordnance in her right forward, and ten right aft, that is, according to the 
land service, in the front and the reare.” This makes 136 guns, exclusive 
of the “ murdering pieces,” but it has been clearly shown that she only 


mounted 100. We cannot conceive the use of the “ murdering pieces,” 
The reader will 


this stupid custom prevailed even two or three generations later, thus 


causing blunders in charging and loss of time in action. The enormous 
castles, fore and aft, were about this period much reduced in size, and fri- 


gates were introduced in the service. The firet frigate proper appears to 
have been the Constant Warwick, a ship of about 400 tons, and 26 guns. 
In 1633, the eighth year of Charles’s reign, his navy numbered 50 ships, 
and their aggregate tonaage was 23,595 ; and ia 1641, 42 ships, of 22,411 
tons. It seems, therefore, that although the number of ships had lessened 
in that interval, vessels of much larger size must have been introduced in 
the navy, as the aggregate tonnage was little decreased. : 

The era of the Commonwealth was, unquestionably, a glorious one for 
the navy, First the Parliament, and subsequently the Protector, managed 
the naval affairs of the kingdom with hitherto unparalleled skill and ener- 
gy, splendidly aided by several great commanders, and especially by the 

rand old sea-king, Admiral Blake, Holland, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Tunis and Tripoli, lialy, and the West Indies, all trembled at the thunder 
of the English guns, and everywhere was the navy of the Commonwealth 
triumphant. Even ultra- royalists involuntarily expressed profound 
admiration at the marvellous achievements of their country’s fleets under 
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the republicans. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in the able preface to the new edi- 
tion of his capital “ Life of Blake,” makes some pertinent observations 
which we will here extract :— ‘ 

« One part of the naval career of Blake is of striking interest. He was the 
first man who broke through the old delusion that ships could not attack bat- 
teries. On three memorable occasions Blake attacked stone walls—at St. Ma- 
ry’s, at Porto Ferrino, and at Santa Croz—and each time with complete suc- 
cess. Contemporaries at first thought him mad, as contemporaries often think 
men of genius ; and the enemies whom he destroyed behind their granite walls 
consoled themselves by saying he was the devil. Even after his death the won- 
der did not cease. Clarendon, a political opponent, says of him :—' He was the 
first man that declined the old track, and made it manifest that science might 
be attained in less time than was imagined ; and despised those rules which 
had been long in practice, to keep his ship and his men out of danger, which | 
had been held, in former times, a point of great ability and circumspection, as 
if the principal art requisite in the captain of a ship, had been to be sure to 
come home safe again. He was the first man who brought the ships to contemn 
castles on shore, which had been thou:ht ever very formidable, and were dis- | 
covered by him only to make a noise, and to fright those who could rarely be 
hurt by them. He was the first that infused that proportion of courage into 
the seamen, by making them see, by experience, what mighty things they 
could do if they were resolved, and taught them to fight in fire as well as upon | 
water ; and though he hath been very well imitated and followed, he was the 
first that drew the copy of naval courage, and bold and resolute achievement. 
There are officers who still think it madness to Saag ships to batteries, though 
steam has added bg to the man-of-war, enabling it to attack when and how 
it pleases, to retire from the range, to return at will, to shift the position, to 
defy winds and tide. There are still officers who think their chief business lies 
in ‘coming home safe again.’ Blake was of another mind ; Nelson was of ano- 
ther mind ; Dandonald,! believe, is of another mind. Santa Cruz was Blake's 
Cronstadt—one of the strongest fortresses of the seventeenth century ; when 
Blake attacked it with his wora and rotting ships, it was strengthened by an 
enormous fleet—a fleet carrying nearly as many guns, and far more men, than 
hisown. The Spaniards were as confident as the Muscovites in the impregna- 
bility of the fortress ; yet he entered the harbour, silenced the batteries, and 
burnt the fleet. The royalist writers were overpowered by this brilliant feat of 
arms. ..-. - Common men, of course, adhere to the common opinion ; 
but uncommon men see that Blake was right, as well as successful, in attack- 
ing Santa Cruz. The most brilliant seaman of our generation—the true suc- 
cessor of Blake and Nelson--Lord Dundonald (who has done the writer of this 
narrative the very great honour of revising the naval part of it,) has written 
some brief and pregnant notes on Blake’s most celebrated actions. This was 
before the Russian war broke out, and long before the question of attacking 
Helsingfors and Cronstadt arose. With respect to Blake’s attack on Santa Cruz, 
Lord Dundonald says, iu a profound and characteristic passage :-—‘ On the prin- 
ciple which I have never found to fail—that the more impracticable a task ap- 
pears, the more easily it may ve achieved, under judicious management—the 
attack on Sauta Cruz was founded on correct estimate of the probable re- 
sult.’ ” 


In 1658, the Protector’s nuvy numbered 157 ships of all rates, having 
4390 guns, and macned by 21,910 men; maintained at an annual cost of 
€400,000. Even yet, the captains of ships and the admirals of fleets were 
very frequently men who had not been trained to the sea, bat served in- 
differentiy, as ordered, either as sea or land officers. It wasnothing unu- 
sual for the colonel of dragoons of one year to be the captain of a ship 
the next, or for the general to suddenly assume the title and duties of an 
admiral. It is remarkable taat Blake, Deane, Sandwich, Monk, the Duke 
of York, Priace Rupert, and several others of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessfal admirals of the Commonwealth, and of Charles II,’s reign, were 
not appointed to command fleets until they had earned a reputation as 
able jand officers. We may also here note that, up to this period, large 
men-of war did not carry their own provisions or at any rate only. a tem- 
porary supply, having tenders, or small vessels called, appropriately 
enough, victuallers, to provide them with rations. Sir pe sm Deane 
was the first who built ships of war (viz.:—the Warspite and Defiance, 
in 1665) to carry six months’ provision on board, and yet to have their 
lower-deck ports sufficiently elevated above the level of the sea. 

Daring the reign of the “merry monarch” (who, although professing 
to be very anxious to uphold and improve the navy, cared as little for 
it as for any thiog else of national importance,) his brother, the Duke of 
York, was Lord High Admiral, and certainly proved himself to be a 
very able administrator, and a gallant commander-in-chief in battle. In the 
long and sauguinary wars with Holland, during this reign, our navy at 
least upheld its reputation oa the whole, although, owing to the criminal 
supicevess of the profligate monarch, on one disgraceful occasion, at least, 
England’s honour was shamefally tarnished. It is said that Charles was ab- 
sorbed in the most trifling and wanton amusements, pour passer le temps, 
at the very moment, when the Dutch, after burning the shipping at Sheer- 
ness, insolentiy sailed up the Thames with brooms at thelr maat-heads, 
What a miserable caricature of a monarch then toyed with the sceptre, 
erst so gloriously grasped by the grand Queen Bess! 

As regards the ships, we find that in 1677 there were six rates, besides 
sloops. The total number of ships of the navy in 1675 was 151, and 
their aggregate tonnage 70,587. At the death of Charles, in 1685, he 
left 179 ships, of 103,558 tous burthen. The first-raters were from 90 to 
100 guns, and the largest was 1400 tons. ‘The characteristics of a first- 
rate of 1677,” says Mr. James, in his Naval History, “ seems to have been 
to mount her guos on three whole decks, a quarterdeck, forecastle and 
poop ; of a second-rate, to mount her guns on three whole decks and a 
quarter-deck ; of a third-rate, to mount hers on two whole decks, a quar- 
ter-deck, for2castie, and poop; of a fourth-rate, to mount hers on two 
whole decks and a quarter-deck ; of a fifth-rate, to mount hers on her 
first gun deck, from end to end, on her second, partially, with a few guns 
on the quarter-deck ; and of a sixth-rate, to mount her guns on a single 
deck, with or without any on her quarter-deck. It is worthy of remark 
that there were, in these times, three-deckers of 64, and two-deckers of 30 
guns ; and that many single decked ships of the present day excel, nay, 
nearly double, even the former in tonnage.” Fire-ships and yachts were 
introduced in 1675 ; and bombs, or mortar-vessels, were firat employed 
to bombard Algiers in 1681. As regards fire-ships, we have a detailed 
account of one fitted out in 1693. It was a new three hundred ton ship, 
and ‘‘at the bottom of the hold were a bundred barrels of gunpowder ; 
these were covered with pitch, sulphur, rosin, tow, straw, and faggots, 


over which lay beams bored through, to give air to the fire, and upon Pp 


these lay three huodred carcasses filled with grenades, chain-shot, iron 
bullets, loaded pistols, wrapped in pitched linen, broken iron bars; and 
the bottoms of glass bottles!’ This truly diabolical vessel was employed 
in an attack on St. Maloes, but on that occasion did not succeed in taking 
up the position designed. As it was, she strack on a rock, and her crew 
set fireto her. Weare told that the explosion which ensued was “ terri- 
ble beyond description: it shook the whole town like an earthquake, 
broke all the glass and earthenware for three leagues {?] round, and 
struck off the roofs of three hundred houses. The capstern of the ves- 
sel, which weighed two bundred weight, was carried over the walls, and 
destroyed a house it happened to fall upon. The greatest part of the 
walls, towards the sea, fell down also.” We wonder what they would 
have said to Lord Dundonald’s grand suffocator (or whatever his secret 
destructive may b called) in those days. The king who gave the order 
oy a en of the Huguenots would not have been at all squeamish 

using it! 

The poet Dryden has bequeathed a striking allegorical picture o 
meeting of hostile fleets at this period— ste ae 


As far as I could cast my eyes 
Upon the sea, somethin methought did rise 
Like bluish mists, which, still appearing more, 
Took dreadful shapes, and thus moved towards the shore : 
The object I could first distinctly view 
Was tall, straight trees, which on the waters flew. 
Wings on their sides, instead of leaves, did grow, 
Which gathered all the breath the wind could blow ; 
And at their roots grew floating palaces, 
Whose outbowed bellies cut the yielding seas. 

* * 


All turned their sides and to each other spoke, 
I saw their words break out in fire and smoke ! 


In the reign of William III. the rates of all men-of-war exhibit much 
higher corresponding weight of metal than in the preceding reigns. His 
first-raters were from 100 guns upwards ; the second-raters from 90 guns ; 
the third-raters from 60 guns. The great fault of his ships seems to have 
been their excessive number of guns in proportion to their tonnage, and 
the lower-deck ports were much too near the water. In 1702, the year of 
King William’s death, his navy numbered 272 vessels, and their aggre- 
gate tonnage was 159,020, The navy estimates in the same year amoun- 
ted to £1,056,915, or juet double the expense of Charles II,’s navy. The 
number of men employed was about 50,000. Improvements in the build 
and equipment of the ships were very slow, but steady. 

The most eminent naval heroes of Queen Anne’s reign were sturdy old 
Benbow, who fought on his stumps; Sir George Rooke, who won for us 
Gibraltar, by one of the most da and brilliant coups-de-main on re- 
cord ; and Sir Cloudsley Shovel, he, frem a cabin-boy, rose by diut of 
merit to be an admiral and commander-in-chief, and finally perished with 
the crew of his ship, and those of several other men-of-war, by running 
— Scilly rocks in the year 1707. One saying of Sir Cloudesly Sho- 
vel has been deemed both witty and wise: “I mightily esteem short 
lower-masts ; for the shorter they are the longer they will stand.” At 


the death of Queen Anne, in 1704, her navy numbered 247 ships, and 
their aggregate tonnage was 167,219. 
About this period foreign nations, particularly the Spaniards, 
French, and the Swedes, made more decided progress in the art of the | and 10,000 classed as “ boys’’). 
naval architecture than the English, and built their ships on scientific | 


also, tbat they retained their superiority in | 
be first quarter of the present century ; and | 
to the death of George III. were | 


priaciples. It is noteworthy, 
these respects even down to t 
the finest ships in the British Navy up } ; 
either captured from the enemy, or built in our dock yards from their 
models. ‘It was a familiar (and very true) saying, that the French and | 
Spaniards bui!t ships for the Eaglish to capture. As regards men-of-war | 
in the time of Anne, Mr. James says that the foreigners “ allowed a | 
greater width to the port-holes and to the spaces between them. This, ina | 
given number of portholes and spacee, necessarily added to the length of 
the vessel ; and as that increased length required a proportionate breadth, | 
# general increase of bulk, and (hence of tonnage, became the consequence. | 
The ship was thus rendered more buoyant, and her lower battery stood 
higher from the water ; advantages which were sensibly felt by the Bri- | 
tish in almost every encounter attended by a rough sea, or @ wind fresher | 
than common. In the form of the lower body of their ships, the French | 
greatly surpassed the English ; but, in point of materials and workman- 
ship, the advantage was, and is to this day, on the side of the latter. To 
the Britisb, however, is certainly due the merit of having been the first 
to introduce the curved form to that part of the stern against which the sea 
beats : on the other hand, they were among the Jast to abandon the immode- 
rate contraction of the upper decks of their ships, and the consequent low 
position of their chain-plates. The Spaniards appear to have taken the 
lead, even of the French, in the proportion between the size and the nu- 
merical force of their ships. Asa sense of pride had induced Spain to 
build her ships higher, a sense of safety had impelled her to build them 
broader than those of any other nation.” This last sentence of Mr. James 
is exceedingly piquant. ’ 

We must now rapidly glance at the eee manifest during 
the Hanoverian dynasty. In the reign of George I., the navy, in 1724, 
comprised 233 vessels, their tonnage being 170,862. At his death, in 1727, 
the ships of size in the navy were only 178, and were divided into six 
classes, as follows:—First-rates, from 100 guns upwards, burdens about 
1,900 tons; second-rates, from 90, and below 100 guns, burdens about 
1,600 tons; third rates, from 70 to 90 guns, burdens about 1,200 to 1,400 
tons ; fourth-rates, from 50 to 70 gans, burdens about 800 to 1,000 tons ; 
fifth-rates, from 30 to 50 guns, burdens about 400 to 800 tons; sixth- 
rates, from 20 to 30 guns, burdens about 374 to 400 tons. ‘ 

We are reminded of a curious anecdote we have met with concerning 
George I. and one of his ships of war which brought him over from Hano- 
ver to England, and was nearly lost on the passage. Subsequently he 
sold her, and she became (sic transit gloria mundi /) a Newcastle collier! 
Whereupon a Jacobite wag of the day wickedly wrote— 

Mark the sad change in all sublunary things,— 
Coal she exports that once imported kings ! 

In the reign of George IL, in 1753, the navy comprised 291 ships, their 
aggregate tonnage being 234,924. In this reign some important inaova- 
tions took place. In 1757, two new, and subsequently famous, classes of 
ships were added to the navy, viz :—32 and 36-gun ships, both genuine 
frigates, and of a class which, in the succeeding reign, proved eminently 
valuable and successful, as our naval annals testify. In the previous 
year, the Admiralty wisely decreed that the poor old 50-gun two-decker 
should no longer rank as a line-of-battle ship, and although thus razeed, 
as sailors say, on paper, she was not degraded to class with frigates, but 
called simply a 50-gun ship. A few years previous to this, the Govern- 
ment (in what we must charitably suppose was a fit of hallucination) ac- 
tually caused 29 new 44-gun fwo deckers to be added to the navy,—mi- 
serable cranky tubs, neither frigates nor liners, nor fit for pleasure nor 
for war, as they could not sail and could not fight. Well does James say 
of them—“ A few individuais remained to atiend convoys ; but although 
a provoking durability, common to the class, coutinued them for years in 
the service, they lost the appellation of frigates, aud took that of the ‘ old 
two-decked 44-gun ship ;’ aname, the very mention of which raises a smile 
among modern men-of-war’s-men.”’ The chief naval worthies of this 
reign were Admirals Vernon, Boscawen, Anson, Howe, Osborne, and poor 
murdered Byng, whose last words were indeed prophetically true. “ Jus- 
tice,’’ said he, ‘* will be done to my reputation hereafter ; the manner and 


detail. We may, however, mention that this year (1856) the su 
the voted for the naval estimates were 76,000 men (including 16,000 marines, 





cause of raising and keeping up the popular clamour and prejudice 
agaiost me will be seen i. = ; I shall be considered, as I now perceive 
myself, a victim destined to divert the indignation of an injured people.” 
Yes, the jadicial murder of Admiral Byng will ever remain an indelible 
blot on the ministry and ihe sovereign of the day. 

Qa the whole, the reign of the second George was much more remark- 
able for commercial enterprise, and voyages of discovery, and settlement 
of colonies, than for naval glory. The colonies prespered, and commerce 
to both East and West Indies, to America, and to foreign countries gene- 
rally, became so considerable that the poet Thomeon could say of the pert 
of London— 

On either hand, 
Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shot up their spires Whence, ribbed with oak, 
To bear the B:itish thunder, black and bold, 
The roaring vessel rushed into the main. 

The British navy earned its highest reputation in the succeeding reign, 
our fleets having been actively employed against various enemies during 
four-fifths of the long period whilst George III. was sovereign. What an 
exciting era of the history of our navy is that under consideration! What 
marvellous exploits did our seamen perform, and what great and glorious 
victories did they achieve! A host of proud and spirit-stirring reminis- 
cences are excited by the mere mention of the great sea-captains who won 
imperishable renown within the space of half acentury. There was Rod- 
ney, and Hood, and Howe, and Nelson, and St. Vincent, and Duncan, and 
Bridport, and Hyde Parker, and Collingwood, and Saumarez, and Ex- 
mouth, and many others less known to fame, but whose names and ex- 
loits will not be forgotten by posterity. And think of the long roll of 
battles which these old-service heroes fought and won! Rodney’s great 
and repeated victories ; Howe’s triumph of the first of June; Cape St. 
Vincent ; Camperdown; the Nile; Copenhagen; and—crown of all— 
Trafalgar! What memories and proud associations do those names conjure. 
The pride of every maritime nation was humbled by these and scores 
of minor victories. Britain defeated and destroyed the combined navies 
of nearly all Europe, and almost annihilated her enemies’ commerce. Some 
of them, as Spain, Holland, and Denmark, never recovered the stunning 
blows they received; they irrecoverably lost their former prestige as 
naval powers ; their resources were crippled, and their naval spirit broken : 
and never since have they effectively replaced the fleets they then lost. 
Looking at these results, bearing in mind also that England owed her 
own safety from invasion and the security of her enormous colonial de- 
pendencies in every quarter of the globe and the existence of her com- 
merce solely to the pewer of her fleets and the transcendant skill, daring, 
and pluck of her matchless seamen,—can we marvel that our couatry- 
men were at that period excited to a pitch of naval enthusiasm infinitely 
exceeding that evoked by the dubious and eminently unsatisfactory ope- 
rations of the two campaigns of the war just concluded. Can we help 
asking what Nelson, or St. Vincent, or Duncan, would have performed, 
= aad possessed such fleets as were sent to the Baltic and the Black 

ea 


When George III. ascended the throne in 1760 the number of H. M. 
ships was 412 ; their tonnage was 321,104; and 70,000 men were voted 
to man them ; the estimates of expenses being £3,227,143. Subsequently 
the rates of increase was prodigious. In 1785 the ships numbered 617 ; 
their tonnage being 500,781. The commencement of what is called by 
historians the First French Revolutionary War was a most interesting 
and momentous epoch in the history of our navy. The French and the 
Spaniards had very powerful fleets at that period, and the Dutch, the 
Danes and Swedes, and the Russians had also each a considerable navy. 
The grand total of vessels belonging to the British navy was then 401, 
exclusive of vessels building, &c. Of these, 108 were ships of the line. 
The first-raters then ranged from 100 to 120 guns ; but there was only a 
single 120-gun ship (of 2747 tons), and she was not in commission at the 
time. For the year in question (1793) the supplies voted were as fol- 
lows :—For 45,000 seamen and marines, £2,340,000 ; for the ordinary, in- 
cluding half-pay, £669,205 ; extraordinaries, £387,710; ordnance not 
provided for in 1791, £32,068 ; towards paying the navy debt, £575,000 ; 
total £9,003,948, At that date the flag officers were 64; post captains, 
431 ; masters and commanders, 163 ; lieutenants, 1,429. So prodigiously 
did the exigencies of the times compel the increase of the navy, that only 
two years later, in 1795, the number of seamen was 85,000, and marines, 
15,000 ; the total supplies for the sea-service, exclusive of ordnance, 
amounting to £6,315,523. In 1801, sixteen millions were voted for sup- 
plies of the navy ; and in 1814, when nearly a thousand vessels of war, of 
all kinds, were actually in commission (177 being liners) the estimates 
for the expenses of this enormous force amounted to £18,786,509! In 
the thirteen years ending in 1814, no less than 83 of the enemy’s line-of- 





battle ships were captured and destroyed ; and 569 enemy’s ships of all 
rates met the same fate. 


What the British navy is at the present day it would be superfluous te 


lies. 


The number voiedin 1855 was 70,000, 
and the large increase is to provide men for the new gun and mortar 
boats, at the estimated cost ot nearly balf a million sterling, for pay and 
victualling. But as peace is now declared, probably from ten to twenty 
thousand men will be discharged, and the navy reduced to its usual peace 
establishment. ‘ 


* . * ” . 


Oar ships, of all rates, at the present day carry metal immensely hea- 
vier than they did during the last war; and the science of naval gun- 
nery and the training of the crew generally, have been eo improved, that 
there can be little doubt that a regular open sea-figbt now would be 
quickly decided, but would be murderous whilst the engagement lasted. 
As to our sailors, they would fight just with the same spirit they have 
always evinced ; in that respect, at least, there would be as little diffe- 
rence between the seamen of this generation and those of Nelson’s 
as between the tars who fought under Blake and sturdy old Benbow, 
those with whom Earl St. Vincent and Lord Howe won their glorious 
victories. In other words, there would be no difference at all in 
spirit and bravery, whatever there might be in skill. The seamen of 
nations have their own peculiar and characteristic mode of doing battle- 
business. The Turks are inspired by Mahommedan fanaticism, and will 
calmly aod unmurmuringly permit themselves to be killed almost to the 
last mao, but rarely think of surrendering. The Spaniards fight (or did- 
fight) with considerable gallantry, but with little skill. The French are 
chivalrously brave and enthasiastic, but lack skill, stamina, and 
endurance. The Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and Dutch, all fight 
the most dogged obstinacy, and with great nautical ability. The Rus- 
sians (judging by the few actions in which their ships have been engaged) 
are wretched seamen, and have no heart nor real liking for the work, but 
being trained to render implicit obedience even unto death, will fight as 
well as they are able until resistance is hopeless; and, finally, there is 
the British tar—our own dear matchless Jack !—who fights pretty much. 
in the fashion of one of the bull-dogs of his native land, going to work 
with consummate skill, as though fighting were the regular every-day’ 
occupation of his life, cheering and pouring in his broadsides with the 
most hearty good-will, and continuing them with inviacible resolution 
until the foe cries out Avast! 

Hearts of oak are our ships, 

Hearts of oak are our men ; 

We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again! 

Every man-o’-war’s-man knows the above chorus quite as well as he 
knows his own name; and it is jiterally true, that the British ceaman 
considers the word ‘‘ conquer’’ as the necessary and inevitable sequence 
of “ to fight.” With him to fight and to conquer are synonymous; bat. 
Defeat is a word unknown in his vocabularly. 
In conclusion, it appears to us that the terrible Business of War, botir 
by sea and land, is rapidly becoming a perfect ecience in itself, and that 
every great movement in ships and troops resembles the moves.on @ 
chess-board—ekill and profound calculation regulating each and all. 
But superiority in ships, and in the seamanship and physical power and 
pluck of the crews, will invariably decide the day; and, in these essen- 
tials, no nation whatever can rival us. The creation of a steam Navy 
—which has been the work of the last half-dozen years—will, however, 
change the aspect of naval warfare. Oar fleets will no longer be so de- 
pendent on the winds and tides, but will be able at all times to rapidly 
move direct to wherever their services are required; and ia battle on the 
open sea, the weather-gage, or getting to windward of the enemy will no 
longer be so important an advantage, as the ships will be enabled, by 
their screw-propellers, to take up almost any position they desiderate. 
These advantages, however, it must be borne in mind, the foe will equally 
possese. It remains to be proved, also, to what extent and degree steam, 
ships-of-war are superior to sailing vessels during a regular line eng 
ment ; for at present the best judges have no practical results to 
them to any positive decision. Peaceful reviews, and holiday manen- 
vrings, and firing of blank cartridges, afford no criteria. All we are 
certain of is, that, with steam line-of battle ships, as well as with any. 
other, Britain is sure, humanly speaking, to retain her wonted naval sue 


premacy. 
+ Smeaton 


LADY CYNTHIA VINDICATED. 


The Lady Cynthia, queen of the blue skies, alter shining on this earth 
some thousands of years—generously giving a part of the light she has: 
received from the sun ; fringing with silyer the bills and lakes ; award- 
ing to our world below more and more of her lustrous presence, as the 
solar rays become less and less able to reach us in wintry seasons ; cast- 
ing shadows which are beautiful even in their darkness ; arousing human 
curiosity as to the lineaments on her face ; aiding the seaman by the 
light which she sheds and the tide which she raises ; enabling the navigator 
to solve problems that much concern his safety; accompanying the earth in 
friendly companionsbip round and round and round the sun—this lady has 
suddenly and unexpectedly been accused of a departure from the course 
which all good men and true had assigned to her. She bas waltzed round 
and with her partner, the Earth, to celestial music—the “ music of the 
spheres ;”’ and, like a proper waltzer, she has, in so doing, gracefally 
span herse/f round—inadeed, she could not do otherwise withomt disre- 
spectfully turning her back oecasionally upon her partner. Neverthe- 
less, elegant dancer as she is along the beautiful spangled ball-room of. 
the heavens, she has lately been cited to appear before a jury of philoso~ 
phers, charged with the strange offence of waltzing round the earth with- 
out herself turning round—of pretending to execute two movements at 
once, while in reality there is but one movement. 

Like as in a court of law a case is ‘“ opened” by the statementof a 
few undisputed facts touching the relative positions of the litigant 
parties ; so has it been necessary, in this lunar trial, to “open” by a 
short recapitulation of certain well-known truths inestronomy, such as 
the following :— 

First, for the relative positions of the moon and the earth. The earth, 
nearly globular in shape, and about 7900 miles in diameter, is always ac- 
companied, whether visibly or not, by the moon, another globe abont 
2200 miles in diameter—at a distance varying from 226,000 to 252,000 
miles, or about 240,000 miles on an average throughout the year. Thus 
placed, the moon revolves round the earth once a month—the period of 
a “ month” being variously understood in its length, in relation to cer- 
tain delicate astronomical calculations; but the popular montb, the“ In- 
nar month,” the interval between new moon and new moon, is about 294 
days ; and in this interval does the moon revolve round the earth. Dn- 
ring this time she presents only one face towards the earth ; she so turns 
round that only one-half (thereabouts) of her surface is visible to the 
terrestrial inhabitants, who have never yet seen, and—for aught that can . 
at present be predicted—never will see, the remoter half ; she epins round . 
in 294 days, she also revolves round the earth in 294 days, and thus it 
happens that one particular hemisphere of the moon is always directed 
towards the earth—a thing which could not happen unless those two 
movements were completed exactly in the same space of time. 

But secondly, the earth and the moon are alike attendants on the san, 
around whom they revolve ; and this additional impulse imparts a very. 
curious character to the real path of the moon through space. The e 
travels round the sun in about 365 days—carrying the moon with it ; 
and during this time the moon has travelled round the earth more than 
twelve times. At first it might appear that these two movements com- 
bined would give a kind of spiral path to the moon, something like the 
engine-turning on a watch-case ; but the real motion, in the course of a 
year, is in a circular or slightly oval orbit, waved with twelve or thirteen. 
gentle undulations, each alternately protuberant and hollowed. These 
undulations are of very small depth, because the distance from the earth 
to the moon bears such a humble ratio to that from the earth or the moon 
to the sun. In fact, could an eye see this annual lunar orbit at right an- 
a a@ vast distance, it would scarcely appear to deviate from a trae 
circle. 

Such being the admitted preliminaries of the subject, the ch latel 
brought hatinst the moon tp —that she does not rotate on ee atts : thet 
her interpreters, the astronomers, give her credit for more than she can 
claim ; that, in fact, she is a less agile dancer than she professes to be. 
The astronomers, who might reasonably be supposed to know their own . 
business best, have felt no sort of doubt that she does rotate. Thus, Mr. 
Hind, the discoverer of we can’t tell how many little planets, says: 
“ The most casual observer of the moon can hardly fail to have remarked, 
that she always presents very nearly the same towards us; anda 
little reflection will conviace him tbat the cause must lie in the near 
lity of ber periods of axial rotation and sidereal revolution round the 
earth.” Thus, also, the Rev. Robert Mann, one of the assistants at 
Greenwich Observatory : “In all eee pe the motion of the moon 
round her axis of rotation is uniform; and this motion she performs 





round an axis inclined at an angle of 14 degrees to the ecliptic, in the. 
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same time as —_ of ber revolution io Ls easel Tb , a 
and Airy, and all the great leaders in the science, have no : 
tion in ‘ g to the moon a rotative motion on her axis, superadded 
to a circuit of revolution round the earth. | 
It was during a time of astronomical peace, when the eolar system was | 
g on in its wonted harmony—abont Easter-time in 1856—that a pub- 
accuser appeared, in the person of a gentleman favourably knowa in} 
other departments of erudition, though not in astronomy. He poured | 
out his wrath upon astronomers through the medium of that wonderful | 
newspaper which is a medium for everythiog, and called upon them to 
amend their ways. He charged them with designating that a rotation 
which is no rotation. The very fact which leads astronomers to impute 
to the moon a rotary movement, was adduced by this accuser as @ proof 
that she does not rotate. He argued thus: “If the moon turned at all 
on her axis, a little consideration will shew that all her surface would be 
euccessively shewn to the earth, and that it is because she has no rotary 
motion at all, that one side only is seen by us. She performs precisely the 
game motion in relation to tie earth, that a point on the tire of a wheel 
does to the box or axle, or that the round end of the minute-hand of 
watch does to the pivotin the centre. It is easy to construct a small in- 
strament similar to this, by fixing a ball on one end of a strip of wood to 
t the earth, and fastened by a pivot serving a8 its axis, and ov 
the other end a emaller bal), aleo fastened bya pivot. If the strip of 
‘wood be turned round on its pivot at the end representing the earth, the 
small ball will exactly represent the moon, and will present the same 
face, through the whole of its revolution, to the | ball ; but if the 
small ball be made to rotate en its axis ever £0 little, it will immediately 


present a change of face to tbe larger ball, and so would the mcon to the 
earth.” 


All tbis is very curious ; for not only were the whole body of astrono- 
mers accused as aiders and abettors of the moon in ber delinquency, but 
the alleged “rotation” was denounced as a pernicious doctrive as taught 
in echool-books on astronomy—a teaching which would lead school boys 
and girls to form wrong notions concerning the beautiful movements of 
the moon. This, at any rate, was placing the question on clear grounds 
—Yes or no: Do the youngsters, when hammering at their Introductions, 
aad Outlines, and Elements of astronomy, form a wrong notion when 
told that the moon rotates? ; ae. a ie 

The charge was met by a great outburst of counter-ridicule and indig- 
nation. A gentleman, who was an astronomer and a wag at the same 
time, said : “ I beg to inform him that I live in the moon, and that as 1 
walk round the earth in order to keep my weaiher-eye oped, £0 as con- 
tinually to have it in visw, 1am obliged to perform a rotation ou my 
axis once a month. I tried the other plan long ago, by always keeping 
my face to the north as I made my rounds ; but then i turned in succes 

sion my face, my left side, my back, and my right side to theearth. I 
soon, however, got a ‘roundrobin’ from the earth, requesting me to go 
upon the old plan ; so I gave up the experiment.” Another advised the 
accuser thus: “Let him walk round a circular table, with bis face al- 
ways turned towards its centre, and by observing that the objects which 
—— appeared on his right will appear, on the completion of one- 
‘half of his perambulations, to be en his left, be will probably be able 
4@ convince himeelf that he has been turning round a vertical axis.” 

But as the accuser refused te be beaten down by ridicule, numerous 
practical illustrations were suggested to his attention ; some of which 
“may be usefully transcribed, since they shew by what means astronomers 
demonstrate that the moon rotates on ber axis. 

1. “ Sappose that a mariner’s compass is fixed on the edge of a wheel 

aced in a horizontal position, and made to revolve about its axis. In 
fis case the needle of the compass will always point in the same direc- 

‘tion—namely, towards the north, and the index-card that is fixed to it 
will be carried roand by the motion of the wheel, without any rotation 
about its own axis. But this isa very different motion from that of the 
moon : and, in fact, if the moon moved round the earth ig a manner simi- 
lar to that just described, all the parts of its surface would be in succes- 
sion visible from the latter.” 

2. “Take a common compass, aud place it at the extremity of one of 
‘the arms of a turnstile. When the turustile has gone half round, look at 
the compass, and you will find that the northern end of the needle points to 
‘the south of the card. By the time the turnstile has got all the way 
round, the needle will again, as at first, point to the north of the card. 
Now, here it is very plaiu that either the needle has moved on its axis 

round the card, or the card has performed a revolution on that which is 
‘the common axis of itself and the needle ; the eye will inform us that 
the former is not the case, and therefore that the latter must be.”’ 

3. “ Take a cup and ball, and marking the latter at four opposite points 
with the letters N.,S., E., and W., carry it, suspended by its string, 
roucd tbe flame ofa candle. You will find that if N, be kept always to 
the north, the ball consequently remaining without axial motion, the light 
will fall in succession on W., S., and E., until it reaches N. again. But if 
you wish N. to be always illuminated, you must turs it continually to- 
wards the flame ; in so doing, you will causean axial rotation of the ball 
upon its string at each revolation which it performs round the candle.” 

4. “ A body is said to have no rotary motion when any line drawa in 
it continually points in the same direction in space. If the mooa had no 
rotation, a line drawn from her centre to any point on her surface would 

Continually poiut towards the same place in the heavens—that is, towards 
-the same fixed star. A body, on the other hand, is said to have a rotary 
motion about an axis, when any line drawn through that axis and at 
right angles to it gradually turns round, so as to point successively to all 
points of the heavens lying in a great circle.” 

5. * Take a disk of tin for the moon, hollowed a little on one side to 
make it balance easily on a strong needie stuck point upwards near the 
end of a bar of wood revolving borizontaliy. Youcan hold the disk with 
your finger whide you turn the bar, co as to keep some mark upon the 
disk faciog the axis on which the bar turns, and let it go just before you 
stop the motion ofthe bar. In the converse Tp you have only to 
tarn the bar, leaving the disk alone ; and then it will not revolve (except 
io its orbit), but will present all its circumference in succession to the 
axis of the bar—thus shewing tbat an additional force was necessary to 
make the moon durn on its axis, besides turning round the earth.” 

Bat amid all these compasses, cards, wheels, indexes, turnstiles, caps, 
-balls, strings, candles, bars, needles, tin-moons, and other illustrations, it is 
well to bear in miad that the real motion of the moon is in a waving curve 
round the sun during the course of a year, and that in this period she does 
most unquestionably rotate on her axis twelve or thirteen times. The very 
-fact that the number of these rotations is not exactly integral,neither twelve 
nor thirteen, nor any other complete number, but fractional, shews that 
the axial rotation is entirely a distinct affair from the orbital motion 
round the sun. It is only ia relation to the earth that there can arise 
any doubt whetber the moon rotates axially ; and even there the contro- 
versy appears to be one rather of definition than of fact. 

After all, the boys may perhaps enable us to settle the question. Ifa 
teacher finds that his pupils do not become confused by the aszertion tbat 
‘the moon rotates on her axis once a montb, and that they understand 

Clearly what is meant by the expression, then the moon may be allowed 
to go on her way rejoicing, untroubled by accusers ; but if such per- 
plexity does arise, then what may be needed is—not an abandonment of 
the scientific statement—but a little faller explanation concerning the 
sense conveyed by the word “ rotation ;” and it is just possible that fu- 
ture elementary works on astronomy may contain this addition. 

Good may come out of this controversy, as out of many others, Bat 
-the moon must unquestionably be restored to her old rank ; the asirono- 
mers are right : she does rotate, though the word “ rotation” may need 
& little further definition. 

Verdict—Moon honourably acquitted. 


——~ 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
Continued. 


I thought the three long weeks wanld never have come to an end. I 
might, had I been differently situated, have taken my fi!i of enjoyment ia 
Berlin, and spent three pleasant weeks there. Unier den Linden, the 
Thier-Garten, Charlottenbourg, Potsdam, Krotts, the Tonballe, San Souci 
aud Monbijcu (pronounced Zang-Zouzy and Mongpichow) are quite suffi- 
cient to make a wan delectably comfortable on the spree : to say nothing 
of the art treasure-stored Maseam, Rauch’s statue of the Great Frederic, 
Kiss’s Amazon, and the samptuous Opera hans, with Johanna Wagner in 
the Tannbaiser, and Marie Taglioni in Satanella. Bat they were all 
caviare to the million of Prussian blue devils which possessed me. I felt 
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that I had no business in Berlin—that I bad no right to ceo Frau- 
me Wagner—tbat I ought to reserve my kidglove reverberatious for 
dem 
so many paces robbed from the Nevsky Perepective, and that every sight 
‘I took at the King of Prussia and the Princes of the House of Hobenzol- 
lern was a fraud on my liege literary masters, the Emperor of Russia and 
the ecions of the house of Romanoff. 
Conscience-siricken os I felt, th 


e Bagdanoff; that every walk I took Unter den Liaden was | 





h void of guilt, I had my consola- 


tions—few and epare, but grateful as Ida’s cup to the thirat-tor- 





tured Quasimodo. I heard the Oberon of Karl Maria von Weber per- 
formed with such a fervour and solemnity of sincerity, listened to with 
euch rapt attention and reverent love—druok up by a thousand greedy 
ears, bar by bar, note by note—from the first delicious horn-murmar ia 
the overture to the last crash in the triumphant marcb, that I began at 
last to fancy that I was in a cathedral instead of a theatre, an? balf-ex- 
pected the people to kneel when the bell rang for the fall of the curtain, 
and the brilliant lamps grew pale. An extra gleam of consolation was 
imparted to me, too, when I read in the Schauspiel-zettel the printed 
avowal that the libretto of the opera had been into High Dutch rendered 
from the English of the Herr-Poem-Konstraktor J. R. Plancbé. Agaia ; 
I saw the Faust of Wolfgang von Goéthe—tbe Faust as a tragedy, in all 
its magnificent and majestic simplicity. I don’t think I clearly compre- 
hend fifty phrases of the dialogue ; I could scarcely read the names of the 
dramatis person in the play-bill; and yet I would not bave miseed that 
performance for a pile of ducats; nor shall I ever forget the actor who 
played Mepbistopheles. His name is a shadow to me now ; the biting 
wit, the eearching philosopby, the scathing satire in his epeech were well 
nigh Greek to me ; but the hood, the gait, the gestures, the devil’s grin, 
the vibrating voice, the red cock’s feather, the long peaked shoes, the 
sardonically up-turned moustache, will never be erased from my miné, 
and will stand me in good stead for commentaries when (in the week of 
the three Thursdays, I suppose) I take heart of grace and sit down to 
study the giant of Weimar’s masterpiece ia the original. There was a 
pretty, blue-eyed, rosy-lipped Marguérite, whose bair had a golden 
sheen perfectly wondrous ; and Faust would have been a senseless stock 
not to have fallen in love with her ; but, alas! sbe was too fat, and looked 
as if she ate too much ; aud when she wept for Faust gave me far more 
the impression that she was crying becauce, like the ebony patriarch 
Tucker, familiarly hight Dan, she was too late for her supper. Still, 
I came away from Faust almost bappy. 

There might, perchance, at other times be a surly pleasure in the dis- 
covery that Berlic gloves are apparently unknown at Berlin—even as 
there ure no French rolls in Paris--aud that Berlia wool is very liitle 
soughtafter. There might have been some advantage gained to science 
by au attempt to analyse the peculiar smell of the capital of Prussia, 
which, to uninitiated noses, seems compounded of volatile essence of Co- 
logne (not the eau, but the streets thereof) multiplied by sewer, plus cess- 
poo!, plus Grande Rue de Pera, plus Rue de la Tixeranderie after a 
shower of raion, plus port of Marseilles at any time, plus London eating- 
house, p!us Vauxhall bone-boiling establishment, pius tallow factory, plus 
low lodging-house in Whitechapel, plus dissecting-rooms, plus the “ gruel 
thick and slab’ of Macbeth’s witches when it began to cool. There might 
have been a temporary relief in expatiating on the geological curiosities 
of Berlin, the foot-lacerating pavement, and the Sabara-like sandy plain 
in which the city is situate. There might have been a temporary excite- 
ment, disagreeable but ealubrious, in losing, as I did, half my store of 
Pruesian notes in a cab, and cooling my heels for three successive days at 
the Police Presidium in frantically-fruitiess inquiries (in very scanty 
German) after my departed treasure—but there wasn’t ; no, not oue atom. 
Though the Hotel de Russie boasted as savoury a table-d’hdte as one 
would wish to find, likewise Rhine wine exhilarating to the palate and 
soothing to the soul, I began to loathe my food and drink. I longed for 
Russian caviare and Russian vodki. I came abroad to eat candles and 
drink train-oil—or, at least, the equivalent for that which is popularly 
—— to form the favourite food of our late enemies—and not to feast 
on -_ soup and supréme de volaille. Three weeks! they seemed an 
eternity. 

The maestro whom I met at Potsdam, went back to Cologne cheerfal- 
ly ; he was not bound for the land of the Russ; and, having accom- 
plished the object of his mission—which I imagine to have been the en- 
gagement of a few hundred fiddlers—departed in a droschky, his straw- 
coloured kids gleaming in the sunsbine, and wishing me joy of my jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg. Shall I ever get there, I wonder? The English- 
man who was a man of the world didn’t come back. He of thered head 
(Mr. Eddystone I christened him from bis beacon-like hair) took rail for 
Konigeberg, to see if there was anything in the steam-vessel line to be 
done there, and the buff waistcoat, who was commercially interested in 
tallow, boldly annoucced his determination not to stand it any longer, 
but to be off to St. Petersburg overland. 

Overland! aud why could not I also go overland? The railway, I 
reasoned, will thence, as far as this same Konigeberg, and taking me by 
way of Tilsit, Tauroggen, Mittau, Riga, and Lake Tschudi, I can reach 
the much-desired Petropolis. There is the malle-poste or diligence ; there 
is the extra-post ; there is the private kibitka, which I can purchase, or 
hire, and horse at my own charges from stage to stage. The journey 
ought to occupy aBouT six days. ABouT! but a wary and bronzed queen’s 
messenger, who converses With me (be ought to know something, for he 
is ou the half-pay of the dragoons, is a lord’s nephew, epent fifty thousand 
pounds before he was five-and-twenty, and is now céaselessly wandering 
up and down on the face of the earth with a red despatch-box, six hun- 
dred a year, and his expenees paid)—the queen’s messenger, bronzed and 
wary, sbakee his head ominousiy. When the winter breaks up im Russia, 
he remarks, the roads break up too, and the traveller breaks down. He 
has often been overland himself (where hasu’t he been ?) perforce in win- 
ter; and he has such marrow-freezing stories to tell (all in a cool, jaunty, 
mess room-softened-by-experience manner) of incessant travelling by day 
and night, of roads made ap of morasser, sand-hills, and deep gullies of 
drunken drivers, of infameus post-houses swarming with all the plagues 
of Egypt, naturalised Russian subjects ; of atrociously extortionate Jew 
portmasters ; of horses—rum ones to look at, aud rammer, or woree ones, 
to go; of frequent stoppages for hours together; of an absolute dearth 
of anything wholesome to eat or drink, ave bread and tea. He enlarges 
80 much on the bruisings, bumpings, joltings, and dislocations to which 
the unfortunate victim of the nominally six, but more frequently twelve 
days’ overland route is subject, that I bid the project avauat like anugly 
phantom, and, laying it in the Baltic Sea, determine to weather out the 
time as well as I can, till the seventeenth. 

I can’t stop any longer in Berlin, however, that is certain. SolI drive 
out of the Oraneinberg Gate, and cast myself into some railway carriage, 
which, in its turn, casts me out at Stettin-on-the-Oder, eighty-four miles 
distinct. And on the banks of that fearsome River Oder I pass May-day. 
In the Oder, too,I find the eteamer in which, at some far remote period of 
my existence, I suppose I am to occupy a berth. I find the Preussicher 
Adler ; but woe is me! she has taken to her bed ia a graviag dock, and 
is a pitiable sight to see. There being something the matter with her 
boilers, they have dismasted her, leaving her nothiog but clam:y stumps 
like wooden legs. They are scraping her all over, for some cutaneous 
disorder with which she is afflicted, I presume ; and they are re-coppering 
her bottom,—an operation which Germano sbipwrights appear to me to 
perform with gum-arabic, dutch metal, and a camel’s-bair penci!. Alto- 

ether the Prussian Eagle looks such a woe-begone, mouiting, tailless, 
Cokes hearted bird, and so very unlike going to Cronstadt, that I flee 
from her in dismay ; and boarding the Geyser, which is trim, taut, and 
double-funneled, steam swiftly through the Haf See to Swinemunde, and 
then across the East Sea to Copenhagen. 

Plenty of time (miserere me) to see all that is to be seen in the chief 
city of Denmark ; to take the English company’s railway to Roeskilde ; 
to cross over to Malmoé in Sweden ; to go back to Stettin—to the devil, 
I think, if this lasts mach longer. There is a horrible persuasion forcing 
itself upon me now—that I live in Berlin; that my goal is there. Back 
to Berlin I go. Letters are waiting for me. People [ didn’t know from 
Adam a month ago, and don’t care a silbergroschen for offer to kiss me on 
both cheeks, and welcome me home. 1 suppose by this time I am a 
Prussian subject, and shall have to serve in the landwebr. Between 
that and blowing one’s brains out there is not much difference. 

I go back to Steltin, where I have a touch of the overland longing 
again (it is now the tenth of May,) and a Jewish geatlemau with an 
apple-green gabardine, lined with cat-ekin, and a beard so ragged and 
torn, that I am led to surmise that he has himself despoiled the cats 
of their furry robes, and has suffered severely ia the contest, is exceed- 
ingly anxious (he nosed me ia the hotel lobby as an Englishman, within 
an hour of my arrival,) that I should purchase a kibitka he has to gell. 
He only wauts fifty thalers for it; it is a splendid kibitka, he says :— 
“ sebr hiibsch, schrecklich! wunderscboa’’—so I .go to look at it ; for I 
feel jus: in the eort of mood to buy a kibitka, or an elephant, a diving- 
bell, a mavgle, an organ with an insane monkey to grind it, and throw 
myself into the Oder immediately afterwards. I look at the kibitka, which 
I am to horse from stage tc stage, and I deserved to be horsed myself if 
I buy it, so lamentable an old shandrydan isit. I quarrel with the Jew 
in the cat-skins on the subject, who calls me lord, aud sheds tears. Find- 
ing that I am determined not to throw away my thalers on his kibitka, he 
with the elasticity in commercial transactions common to his nation, 
proposes that I should become the possessor Of a splendid dreasing-case 
with silver mountings ; but on my remaining proof against this temp- 
tation, as well as against that of a siock of prime Hungarian tobaceo, 
which is to be sold fer a mere song, he changes blithely from seller to 
buyer, and generously offers to purchase at advantageous rates, and for 
ready money, any peeves of my wardrobe I may consider superfluous. 
He is not in the least offended when I bid him go hang in the Koglish 





language, and walk away moodily—calling after me in cheerfal a 
(by the title of Well-Born Great British Sir.) that he has a fine Boglish 
bull-pup to dispose of, dirt cheap. 

Alter this, I have another look at the Preussicher Adler, which, by 
this time, has been turned, for coppering purposes, nearly keel upwards, 
and looks as if she bad abandons’ herself to despair, as I have. Walk 
the streets of Stettin I dare not, for I am pursued by the hideous spectre 
of Thomas Tilder aus Tyrol of whom more anon. Yes, Thomas, in these 
pages shall you like noxious bat oa barn-door, be epread out with nails 
of type! And, as for Berlin, I am ashamed to show my face there again. 
The very clerks at the station seem to think it quite time for me to be in 
Russia, and I am afraid the head waiter at the Hétel de Russie, took it 
very ill that Ioame back last time. Yet I journey there, and back, and 
there again; and in one of my journeys to Berlin I have my paseport 
made good for Russia. The process is a solemn and intricate one, and 
merits 4 few words of notice. There is plenty of time ; they are hammer- 
ing away at the Prussian Eagle’s boilers yet. Firat, with great fear and 
trembling, I go to the Hotel of the Russian Embassy, which is a tremen- 
dous mansion, as big as a castle, under the Linden. I have borne the ma- 
jority of Foreign Legations abroad with tolerable equanimity ; but I am 
quite overcome here by the grandeur, and the double eagle over the 
gate, and the vastness of the court-yard, and the odour of a diplomatic 
dinner, which is being cooked (probably in stew-pans of gold from the 
Ural mountains ;) but I am especially awed by a house-porter, or Suisse, 
of gigantic stature, possibly the largest Suisse that ever human ambassa- 
dor possessed. He is not exactly like a beadle, nor a drum-major, nor an 
archbishop (he wears a gold-embroidered alb,) nor a Field Marshal, nor 
Garter King at Arms, nor My Lord on May-day, but is something between 
all these functionaries in appearance. He hasa long gilt-headed pole in 
his band, much more like the “ mast of some tall Ammiral,” than a Chris- 
tian staff, and when I ask him the way to the passport-office, he magnani- 
mously refrains from ejaculating anything about Fee-fo-Fum, or smelling 
the blood of an Haglishman, and instead of eating me up alive on the 
spot, or grinding my bones to make bis bread, he tells me, in a deep base 
voice, to enter the second door on the left through the court-yard, and 
mount two pair of stairs. 

Here, in buat a seedy little bureau for eo grand a mansion, I find a little 
round old gentleman in a grey flanuel dressing gown and a skull. cap, who 
looks more like my uncle Toby than a Russian, offers me snuff from his 
box (a present from the Czar, perhaps), and courteously desires to know 
what he can do for me. I expiain my errand, upon which the little old 
gentleman shakes his head with Burleigh-like sagacity, as if granting a 
viea to a passport were no light matter, and, securing my papers, begs me 
to call again at three o’clock the following day. 1 call again at the ap- 
pointed time, when it appears that the little old gentleman—or, at least, 
his diplomatic chiefs—have no orders, as yet, to admit English subjects 
into Russia; eo there are telegraphic messages to be sent to Warsaw, 
where Count Gortschakoff is, and who most courteously telegraphs back, 
“* By all means ;”* and there are papers to be signed, and declarations to 
be made, and there is the deuce and all to pay. When all these formali- 
ties have been satisfactorily gone through, 1 begin to think it pretty 
nearly time for the passport to be ready, and ask for it ; but the little old 
gentleman, shaking that head of his with much suavity, suggests to-mor- 
row at a quarter to four. The chief secretary of legation, he says, is at 
Charlottenbourg, dinizg with the king, and without bis signature the 
passport is not valid. I call again ; but I suppose the secretary must be 
taking tea with some other member of the royal family, for no passport 
do I receive, and another appointment is made. ThistimeI see my 
port bodily, lying on a table, and by the amount of Russian hieroglyphics 
aud double-eagle stamps coveringevery available blank space on its sur- 
face, it ought surely, to my mind, to be good from Revel to Tobolsk. But 
it is noch nicht fertig,—not yet ready—the little old gentleman says, He 
speake nothing but German—so, at least, he blandly declares ; yet I no- 
tice that he pricks his ears up sharply, and that his eyes twinkle, when an 
irate Frenchman whose errand is the same as mine (only he bas been 
waiting ten days), denounces the Russians, in his native tongue, as a na- 
tion de barbares. I begin myself to get exceediagly cross, and impatient 
to know when I am to have the preciousdocument ; whereupon the little 
old gentleman looks at me curiously, as if he didn’t quite understand 
what I meant, or perhaps as if I dido’t quite understand his meaning. 

‘** Where do you live in Berlin?” he asks, suddenly. 

I tell bim that I am stopping at the Hétel de Russie, in which with a 
sunile of five hundred diplomatist power, he makes me a bow, and tells me 
be will bave the bonour of bringing me the passport this present evening. 
at six o’clock. I ask if there is any charge for the visa; but, with an- 
other ewile that would set a spbhyox up in business on the spot, 80 iascra- 
table is it, be assures me that the viea is Gratis, geatis, and bows me out. 
: go home to dinner, and discourse to Mr. Erenreica on my passport tribu- 

ations. 

‘“* When he comes this evening,” says this wortby landlord, “ you had 
better give him a thaler at once. Otherwise you may perhaps find that 
he has left the passport at the Legation, and that it is impossible to obtain 
it before to-morrow.” 

The little old gentleman is punctual to his appointment, and I no 
sooner catch sight of him in the darkened salle 4 manger, than I hasten 
to slip the necessary note into his hand. He makes me a profusion of 
bows, and gives me my passport,—gutt nach Russland, as he expreszes 
it. ‘ Gutt pach Russiand.’”’ When I spread the passport on the table, 
and recal the little old gentleman’s words, I can’t help feeling somewhat 
ofa thrill. “ Gutt nach Russland’”’—here are the double eagies, and the 
paragraphs scrawled in unknown charactere, and my name (I presume) 
in such an etymological disguise that my wisest child, bad 1 one, would 
despair of recognising his own father in it. Yet the expenditare of three 
shillings bas made me “ good for Russia.” But yesterlay there was a 
gulf of blood and fire, and the thunder of a thousand guns between Eng- 
land and Russia! The Ultima Thule of St. Petersburg was as inaccessi- 
ble to an Englishman as Mecca or Japan, and now, lo, a scrap of stamped 
paper and a few pieces of gold will carry me through the narrow channel, 
that, ten months ago, the British goverument would bave given millions 
to be able to float one gun-boat on. 

“* Itech chost von Daler,’’ says the commissionnair. with the umbrella. 
What he should want a Prussian dollar from me for, or why, indeed, he 
should exact anything, passes my comprehension. He walked into my 
bed-room at the Drei Kronen this morning, at a dreadfully early hour 
with his hat on, and his umbrella (a dull crimson in hue) under his arm. 
He bade me good morning in a cavalier manner, and informed me that 
he was the commissionnaire, to which I retorted that he might be the 
Pope, but that I wanted none of hiscompany. The boots was packing 
my luggage, and he euperiatended the process with a serenely patronising 
air, thinking possibly, that on the principle that *‘l’oil du maitre en- 
gtaiase le cheval,” it is the eye of the commiesionnaire that cords the 
trunke. Finding me indisposed for conversation (I had taken some genu- 
ine Russian caviare for breakfast with a view of acclimatising myself 
early, and wae dreadfully sick), he took himself and umbrella off to 
another apartment, and the boots expressed his opinion to me (in strict 
confidence) that he, the commissionnaire, was aspitzbube. This is all he 
has done for me, and now he has the conscience to come to me and tell 
me that his charges are ‘‘ chost von Daler.” He is authorised, it appears, 
by somebody who does not pay the thalers himself, to extort them from 
other people ; and he points, with couscious pride, to some tarnished bat- 
tons on bis waistcoat on which the Russian eagle is manifest. 

Why do I give the commissionnaire the thaler be demands, and to, 
which he has no sort of right?) Why do I feel inclined to give two 
three dollars, to invite him to partake of schnapps, to cast myself oa 
bis neck, and assure him that I love him asabrother? Why, because to- 
day is Saturday, the seventeenth of May, eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and I am standing on the deck—the quarter deck, ye gods!—of the 
Preussicher Adler which good pyroscaphe has got her steam up to a mad 
ing extent, and in another hour’s time will leave the harbour of Stettin 
for Cronstadt. 

New tail-feathers, new wing-feathers, new beak, new claws, has the 
Preussicher-Adler, Avbrave bird. There is nothing the matter with her 
boilers now, her masts are tapering, her decks snow-white, and I bave 
no doubt that her copper glistens like burnished gold, and that the mer- 
maids in the Baltic will be tempted to purloin little bits of the shining 
metal to deck their weedy tresses withal. A bran new flag of creamy 
tinge floats at her stern, and on it is depicted with emart plumage, and 
beak and claws of gold, ao eagle of gigantic dimensions. And this is the 
last eagle with one head that I shall see on this side Jordan. 

Everything seems to be new on board. The saloon is gorgeous in 
crimson velvet, and mirrors, and mahogany and gold. There are the 
cleanest of sheets, the rosiest of counterpanes, the most coquettish of 
chintz curtaius to the berths. All the crockery ia new. All the knives 
and forks are new; and though I discover afterwards that they won’t 








* itorious philo-Russian organ, the Nord, I saw, ® few days 
Ped bel apropos of telegraphic despatches, which, I think, will 
bear translation. Lord Granville, according to the Nord, had commissioned 
one Sir Acton to engage a house at Moscow for him. Sir Acton tele hs to 
Lord Granville to know whether the terms demanded for the house suit 


his lordship, whereupon Lord Granville telegraphs back, “ Yes, my dear.” 
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of new books in a 


out, they are delightfully shiny. There is a library tuned up to nauti- 


ew rosewood case, and there isa new cabinet piano, 
eabaineelt pitcb, and whose keys when strock clang as sharply as the 
tongue of an American steamboat clerk. The stewards, of whom there 
are a goodly number, are all clad in glossy new usiforms of a faney naval 
cut, and Jook like midshipmen at a Vauxhall marquerade. There is a 
spacious galley for cooking purposes, fall of the brightest cooking uten- 
sils; @ titillating odour issues therefrom, and there are four cooks, yea 
four, all in professional white. One bas an imperial and gold watch- 
chain, one is flirting with the stewardess (who is young, pretty, flounced, 
and wears her hair after the manuer of the Empress Eugénie,) third is 
emoking a paper cigarette (quite the gentleman) while the Jast, reclining 
in a grove of stewpans, is studying attentively a handsomely bound 
book. Whatcanit be? Newton's Principia, Victor Hugo's Contem- 
plations, the Cuisinier Royal, or the Polite Letterwriter? The Preus- 
sicher Adler, be it known, like her sister vessel the Vladimir, is an ia- 
tensely aristocratic boat. Both are commanded by officers respectively 
of the Prussian (!) and Rassian (!!) navies. The fare by the Prussian 
Eagle is enormously high ; nine guineas for a sixty hours’ passage. On 
payment of this exorbitant honorarium she will carry such humble pas- 
sengers ae myself; but the ordinary travellers per Preussicher Adler are 
princes of the empire, grand dukes, arch-electors, general-lieutenante, 
ambassadors, senators, councillors of state. And as for ladies—tenez !— 
the best edition of Almack’s Revisited is to be found on board a Stettia 
steamboat. I start at the wromg end of the season to travel with the 
grandees, however. For this being the commencement of the navigation 
and of Peace besides, the Rassian aristocracy are all hurrying away from 
St. Petersburgh as fast as ever they can obtain passports. The Viadimir, 
they tell me, Tee all her berths engaged up to the middle of July next, 
and the Prussian Eagle is in equal demand. ‘ : 
I should perhaps be more unexceptionably satisfied with the Adier’s 
arfangemente, if her crew would not persist in wearing moustaches and 
hessian boots with the tassels cut off. Itis not nautical. A boatewaio, 
too, with stripes down his trousers, isto me an anomaly. I mast dissent, 
too, from the system of stowing passengers’ luggage per Preussicher Ad- 
der. The manner of it appears to be this: astalwart porter balancing a 
heavy trunk on bis shoulder advances along the plank which leads from 
the wharf to the ship’s side. He advances jauntily, as though he were 
not unaccustomed to dance a corante. Arrived at the brink of the 
abyes, he stops, expectorates, bandies a joke in High Dutch with a com- 
patriot who is mending his trousers in aa adjacent barge, and bending 
slightly, pitches the trunk head foremos:. into the hold. ’ 
here is, I need ecarcely say, a tremendous fuss and to-do with papers 
and policemen before we start, calling over names, verification or legiti- 
mitation of paseporte, as it is called by the Russian consul, ct cetera et 
cetera ; but I will say this, in honour of the Preussicher Adler’s punctu- 
ality, that as the clock strikes noon we cast off from our moorings, and 
steam away through the narrow Oder. At Swinemunde I see the last of 
Prussia ; henceforth I myst be of Russia aod Russian. 


oe 


HIGH AND LOW AT THE MOSCOW BALLS. 
LORD GRANVILLE'S STATE BALL. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24.—The English ambassador and Lady Granville’s 
atate ball last night was very brilliant and very successful. The Emperor and 
Empress, the Grand Dukes Constantine and Michael, the Grand Dachesses 
Constantine and Marie, honoured the party by their presence, and all the 
foreign ambassadors and ministers and their suites, as well as the princi- 
pal Russian nobility, and every person of note in Moscow, attended this 

lendid reunion, which appropriately termiaated the princely hospitali- 
ties that have distinguished the English ambassador’s residence in this 
city. To mention all the great people would be impossible, seeing that 
about 900 persons were present, most of them of bigh rank or position, and 
some of whom were so anxious indeed to pay their respects to Lord and 
Lady Granville that they came without any invitation whatever. Some 
thirty or forty people offered our embassy this high compliment. 

The outside of the Graziani Palace was illuminated with coloured lamps, 

which cast a bright glow on a crowd of faces in the streets, all silent and 
quiet, as a Russian crowd ever iz. In order to provide dancing room for 
such a large assemblage, a spacious and handsome apartment had been 
erected with infinite pains and trouble, projecting over the garden at the 
rear of the house, on a level with the drawing-room floor, into which it 
opened. The top and sides were formed by a monster tent or ea 
striped white and red, with alcoves—one at one side for the orchestra, 
another opposite fur those who might desire to retire from the dance. At 
the further extremity were the communications with the supper roome. 
The entrance to this temporary ball room was effected by means of a pas- 
sage formed by canvas, which led from the hall through the garden, and 
80 up by a staircase to the level of the first floor. This pareage, which 
wound through the natural trees of the garden, had two branches, in one 
of which was a comfortable little buffet, well provided with good wine; 
it was lighted with variegated lamps, and had a very pretty effect, and it 
was very useful in removing the pressure of so large a party on the front 
ataircaise. 
The usual reception: room of the palace was fitted up with much taste 
and magnificence for the supper of the Emperor and Empress, the impe- 
rial family, the high ambassadors and the ladies of the imperial court. 
One long table, covered with silver épergnets, goblets, and cups of the 
finest workmanship which English hands could produce, and with beauti- 
ful white china extended along one side of the room, On the wall, over 
one extremity of the table, there was an oil full-length portrait of the 
Queen, which Mr. Ker, one of the attachés to Lord Wodehouee’s mission, 
managed with small means to paint very creditably, and with great ra- 
pidity. Two round tables, equally well appointed, were placed at the 
other side for thoge of the court, who did not sit at the principal table. 
The large room used for Masts at Lady Granville’s previous balls was 
arranged as @ supper room for the distinguished polloi who were not in- 
cluded in the guests at the tables of the imperial party. A long table, 
well supplied with silver plate, scarcely sufficed to sustain the load of 
various dishes—hams, tongues, jellies, patés de foies gras, which were 
placed on it, particularly as it was rather weak on its legs, and was ex- 
posed to great strain all night from the crowd which pressed against it. 
A number of small auxiliary tables were spread at the other side of the 
room, a seat at one of which was an object of much exertion and ambi- 
tion, or of patience not always rewarded. A row of gold plate and sal- 
vers adorned the buffet along the wall, and all the supper was served on 
silver plate. Here France had again come to the help of England, and 
the entente cordiale between M. de Morny, and Lord Granville was 
evinced by the presence of the servants ot the French embassy, who were 
lent on this state occasion to meet the exigencies of the night, a service 
which has, I believe, been reciprocated in kind. The vases in the Em- 
peror’s supper-room were adorned by a profusion of flowers and rich 
bouquets, and the effect of these rooms, all very brilliantly lighted with 
wax, was uncommonly warm and comfortable. 

It was about 9 30 when the Emperor and Empress arrived. They were 
received by Lord and Lady Granville at the stairs, and the attachés and 
suite of the embassy were also in attendance. The grand dukes and du- 
chesses and the ladies of the court followed, and the party proceeded to 
the ballroom. On entering the orchestra struck up a polonaise. The 
ambassador was honoured by the hand of the Czarina, the Emperor led 
forth Lady Granville, and the ball was opened by a stately promenade 
in this order, from one end of the room to the other, to the straias of the 
band, in a kind of measured step, the finely-dressed and glittering crowd 
opening right and left, and forming walls which flashed with diamonds, 
gold, and orders, between which the Emperor and Empress and their 

artners advanced, The grand dukes and duchesses, the Prince and 

tincess de Ligne, and Prince Esterhazy and others, took part in the po- 
lonaise, and followed in the wake of the host and hostess. It should not 
be supposed that the procession, if such it might be called, was dancing. 
he polonaise is nothing more than a walk up and down to the sound of 
@ march (something like the Minuet de la Cour in “ Don Juan” on this 
occasion), in which those who step forth show themselves to the company. 
As the Emperor and Empress parsed they ealuted the ladies and gentle- 
men, who bowed and-curtseyed when they approached in the dance. Just 
in the same way they walked through the crowd the other night, at the 
Kremlin ball. Every man present was in uniform of some kind or other, 
and the room offered one of the brightest coups d’eil of the many pre- 
sented by theee brilliant coronation fétes. When the polonaise was ever 
—and very glad some people were that it ended—dancing commenced, 
and the old generals and statesmen retired to the seats round the room 
to talk politics, and the old ladies to talk something else, and to admire 
their sons and daughters, The reason why the nervous people were re- 
joiced at the ceesation of the polonaise was that it is a dance regulated 
by no rules or known laws, and that the persons in it may go where they 
please, so as they follow their leader. Thus it may happen that quiet 
ple, who are enjoying, as they think, a safe look at the Emperor or 
press, are horrified at a sudden wheel which brings those dintin- 
guished persons right down on them, and on such occasions there ia, cer- 
tain as fate, a very stout and demonstrative old lady, who won’t give 


way, bebiod you, or a strong man who resists your efforts to press him 
back by thrusting you right atroes the imperial party. The Czar takes, 
| it would seem, a particular pleasare in turning into unsuspecting corners, 
| and in traverse sailing across the waves of the ballroom. 
| After the dancing bad gone on for some time, the Emperor, who en- 
| joyed it to all appearances as muck as any one, did a thing which gave 
_scosible satisfaction, and was remarked very generally. His Majesty had 
| been dancing in one particular set in the upper part of the’ room, but 
| suddenly, when the next quadrille was about to form, be left the upper 
| set, and leading Lady Emily Peel as his partner, he took his place ia the 
| second set, and began to dance among the dii minores, leaving the ma- 
| jores gentium perhaps somewhat astonished. He bore bis share, and 
perhaps more than his share, of bumping with great com lacence, aud 





“ran slap right into bim,” and actually disturbed the imperial equili- 
briam considerably, the Czar with the utmost readiness and true polite- 
ness relieved the culprit from all embarrassment by apologising to him 
tor the acoident, and saying, “ he (the Czar) really could not get out of 
the way, the crowd was so great.” All the imperial family seemed in 
good spirits, and were evidently much pleased with the ball. The Grand 
Dake Constantine walized, quadrilled, mezourked with the greatest zeal, 
and warmed up as though be were in a sea fight; and old Prince Uster- 
hazy displayed the graces of the old court style of daycing—as well as 
his diamonds and pearls—on more than one occasion. 

But, magnificen’ as were his jewels, they were not. without rivals, The 
Rassian ladies were blazing with them. The Empress, the Grand Duch- 
esses, Lady Granville, Princess de Ligne, and many others, bore whole 
fortunes on their heads. A little sprig, the feeblest-stemmed shakiest 
thing in the world of botanical or fevrie, trembled with drops of dew, 
each worth thousands of pounds, on one head ; a grand circlet of diamonds 
surrounded another with a willion of charms; a third wore Venus’s own 
cestus of emeralds and rubies ; and Fo on, till one was tired of these spark- 
ling carbonates, and longed for a simple wreath of flowers by way of con- 
trast. It was odd enough to see stalking among this fine society some 
gigantic Tcherkess in their national dresses, or wild Asiatic deputies look- 
ing with the astoniebment and admiration of Mahometans at the daugh- 
ters of Eve, some of them indeed nothing better than “ Christian (old) fools 
with varnished faces.” One Oriental gentleman. who carried on his 
breast a large silver-bound bandolier, full of blue paper cartridges, was 
an object of the livelie¢t apprehension, and he was sedulously avoided by 
many persons all night, for it was generally believed that be would blow 
up with a great crash when a spark from a candle fellon him. He did 
not go off, however, except in his carriage that morning, but a more dan- 
gerous person I never saw in a drawing-room ; he had at least three-quar- 
ters of a pound of powder about him in silver shells. As to the candles 
aforementioned, although they did not drop sparks, they showered un- 
sought decorations now and then on the guests, inasmuch as the draught 
through the tent was rather strong at the doors, and swayed them to 
and fro. The floor, which was covered with parquetry, and very well 
laid, was elastic, and admirably suited for dancing. 

It was after midnight when the Emperor and Empress retired to sup- 
per. Their example was followed by the rest of the guests, or by as 
many as could get into the room, and then commenced that reign of ter- 
ror, during which an iron-hearted valetaille refuse the mercies of cold 
water to parched and crushed young ladies, and will not yield to the en- 
treaties of the most pathetic of dowagers for more iced coffee. The pres- 
sure was tremendous, and was quite worthy of the best English society 
or of her Moajesty’s drawing-rooms. The tables were squeezed in upon 
the footmen, who forced them out again, and were in a ricketty condition 
all night, so that every speech was interlaced with “‘ Prenez garde, Ma- 
dame? la table va crouler.” “ By Jove, it will be doue!”’ “Do not 
push, I beg you, sir,’’ &. However, the supper was bountiful, and the 
dishes were renewed over and over again. Considering the excited 
thrusts of knivea and forks over the shoulders of the first rank by the out- 
siders, it is wonderful more people were not wounded. All this was 
“great fun,’ and was done very good humouredly. Those who were 
charmed with the ball were delighted with the supper, and those who did 
not dance made up for their deprivation of its pleasures by the serious 
enjoyment of the good things before them. Dancing was renewed alter 
supper, and continued till nearly 3 o’clock in the morning. 


THE PEOPLE'S BALL. 


In the costliest palace of his imperial home the Czar held bigh festival 
with the “ black people,’ and twenty-five thousand mujike, male and fe- 
male, assembled to take one passing glance at the splendour, in the cre- 
ation of which they are the humblest but most effective instruments. 
Unlike the “ festin” of the previous day, no pitiless pelting rain was pre- 
sent to soak their rusty caftane, or mar their rare moment of enjoyment. 
It was a strange but most suggestive sight, to stand at the top of the 
grand escalier, and, by the illumination of a thousand wax lights, to 
watch the dark, dingy-looking column as, impeded by its own numbers, 
it slowly ascended and streamed unobstructed through the gilded saloons. 
There were huge bearded men in the genuine sheepskin of the steppes ; 
others were in the rusty monotonous costume of the town, their great 
boots splashed with the mud through which they had waded to the ball, 
and the universal mujik hat, which looks like a brand upon their heads ; 
and as they shuffled along over the parqueterie floors, they displayed as 
much coolness and nonchalance as if they were American Indians, or 
high-bred English gentlemen. This ni/ admirari deportment of the Rus- 
sian peasant is a thing that strikes the inquiring stranger as much as any- 
thing else he sees in this country of wonders and contradictions. 

In the gilded balls of the Kremlin yesterday evening, he neither turned 
to the right or left, nor looked upwards or downwards, as he marched 
slowly from the salle blanche to the hall of St. Andrew, penetrated 
the imperial bedchamber of Catherine, or plunged into the gloomy vaulted 
rooms of the Terema. And his faithful wife faithfully imitated her liege 
lord’s well-simulated composure. With a handkerchief tied over her 
head, and her nondescript dress swelling out in bundles like the sails of 
@ ship or the badly-compressed stomach of a deputy-lieutenant, she 
trudged along with the calm dignity of a judge, and took all the magni- 
ficence that surrounded her as calmly as if “ to the manor boro.” Only 
at the buffets that plentifully studded the recesses of each saloon was any 
redundancy of mujik vitality exhibited, either by male orfemale. There, 
indeed, you might see the “ black people lashing themselves like asurge”’ 
against the tables, and bewildering the Imperial servants in their voci- 
ferous demands for refresiment. Vassili supped “ Techai” with a spoon 
of silver gilt, out of Dresden cups worth five guineas a-piece, and Katrine 
munched by the dozen peaches, every one of which had cost a rouble. 
Champagne was the favourite beverage, but even humble beer was not 
disdained, and the tables would soon have been as bare as the tables of 
the “ Festin,” buat for the assiduous caré with which they were constantly 
replenished by the Imperial lacqueys. 

The Emperor entered the room at nine o’clock in a manner that at once 
showed his Imperial Majesty’s confidence in the loyal affection of his peo- 
ple. With the Empress leaning on one arm, and the Empress mother on 
the other, he plunged good-humonredly into the crowd, and nodded and 
smiled good-naturedly in recognition of the almost oriental reverences of 
his sulgects. There could be no mistaking the warm affection that lighted 
up the rough countenances of the mujiks as they crowded round their 
sovereign, nor was it possible to avoid the conclusion that if the Russian 
government be a despotism, it is at least, in so far as the Emperor and 
the great mass of the people are concerned, a despotism of the heart quite 
a3 much as of the strong arm. The Emperor proceeded siowly through 
the room, with difficulty making his way through the dense mass that sur- 
rounded him ; and some said he walked a mazourka, taking the hands 
successively of the great ladies as he passed along. I cannot, however, 
vouch for the fact, as the crowd was too great, and the people were too 
tall for any one not in the front to get asatisfactory glimpse at the impe- 
rial movements, At ten there was a supper, of which a select portion of 
the company partook ; and shortly afterwards the imperial party retired 
from the ball-room. The Grand Duke Constantine, who is a great fa- 
vourite with the people, stopped later; but by twelve o’clock all the 
aristocratic company had cleared off, while the mujiks kept pouring in 
to a much later hour.—Letler from Moscow. 


a 


A PREDICTION VERIFIED. 
Translated (for the “ Albion,’) from the French of Eugene Guinot. 


One evening lately, at Baden, in a conversation relating to the feeling 
of fear and repugnance, still entertained by a few superior persons (Ros- 
sini amongst them) at the bare idea of a journey by railroad, some one 
was telling the story of a young Venetian, Count Florestan G. 

Elegant, witty, and brave, the Count had proved his courage on various 
occasions ; but the coolness and strength of mind, that he exhibited on 
every point, vanished entirely at the sight of a railroad station. A steam 
locomotive was, to him, the cause of an unconquerable terror. 

In vain did his intimate and confidential friends enleavour to overcome 





this weaknees. The gravest reasoning, the most merciless quizzings, 
were alike wasted upon him. Perchance the young Count had had a bad 


once when a long Englishman, in all the vigour of the Britannic waltz, | 








| 


== 
dream, or he was the victim of some sinister prediction. A deep impres- 
sion over-mastered his will. He was convinced that a dreadful fate 
awaited him, if ever he were so imprudent as to trast himself on a rail- 
road. For him, it would be harrying to a certain catastrophe, an ineyi- 
table death. , 

One circumstance making this timidity still more annoying was, that 
the Count, to dreadfully afraid of the modern mode of rapid locomotion, 
was @ great lover of travelling, an inquisitive tourist, desirous of visiting 
all countries. In each of his excursions, he found himself stopped by the 
change which was superseding post-horses, and be anxiously foresaw the 
moment near at hand, when, the whole world having become enclosed in 
a Sopra of iron rails, a tourist would have no choice between a car or 
a back, 

In the meantime, the Count gave as mach work as he could to the last 
surviving post-boys. He traversed Europe during the summer months, 
and spent every winter in some city which he examined at bis rege 
eer] of which he studied the manners and customs while frequenting the 

est sociaty, ow 
P During a winter that be was thus spending in Bérlin, the young Véne- 
tian fell violently in love with a charming lady, who, in addition to the 
most seductive attractions, possessed the advantage of being an excellen 
match. Then the traveller, who had already seen many lands, inoue 
that the Lest thing he could do, would be to unharness his post: horses, 
settle down in matrimony. 

He paid bis court, and was favourably received ; without, however, 
being allowed to reckon upon assured success. Thus passed the winte , 
and the lover began to despair, when one day the young lady at last ie 
up Wer mind to the long-hoped-for avowal. 

After a few significant words which filled his heart with soft emotion, 
she said to him : ‘‘I have promised to spend next month in Belgium where 
@ part of my family resides. I shall start to-morrow ; it depends upom 
yourself aloae, whether you will accompany me!” 

“What!” exclaimed the young man, radiant, “a journey together {7 

“ Certainly,” returned the lady with an encouraging smile, and a look 
which made her meaniog clear, ‘can I prevent you from going at the 
same time as myself, or from getting into the same car on the pailrose 

At the words, car and railroad, the Count grew pale ; intense emotion. 
was depicted on his countenance. The lady mistook the cause of the 
paleness and the emotion ; she attributed both to the effect of sudden and. 
unboped-for happiness, and she added with most bewitching grace: “It. 
is agreed, then ; to-morrow, at twelve, at the station.” 

The Count, halting between love and fear, passed a terrible night, 
However, afier a long and painful struggle, love conquered ; and in the 
moruing he was resolute to run the risk of the terrible road. 

He made bis preparations with feverish resignation, and at the last. 
moment went to the station, At the sight of the engine which had just 
been hitched to the train, he felt his resolution give way, fear was again 
in the ascendant, and he was about to retreat, when bis lady-love, who 
was there in all her beauty, came to bim and said: “ Qaick ; get your 
ticket! I bave marked your place next to mine in this carriage, wher 
we shall be alone,” 

Encouraged by these flattering worde, love regained the mastery, and 
the Count procured his ticket. 

“* Do come !”’ cried the lady, calling her travelling companion through. 
the window of the carriage, in which she had placed herself. 

The Connt, stifling thought, sprang forward; but suddenly a formidable. 
whistle escaped from the engine, aid he stopped, frozen with terror. 

The wretched mau remained motionless for an instant, casting his be- 
wildered gaze, now upon the smiling lady who was calling to him, now 
upon the smoking and shrieking locomotive ; then, with a gesture of de- 
epair, be buried bis face in his hands to hide his shame and grief, and 
rushed out of sight. 

Cursing the timidity which bad cost him his happiness, and which he 





could not conquer, be went, the next winter, to seek forgetfulness in . 


Paris. While there, he received a letter from an uncle living at Warsaw, 
who requested his immediate presence. This uncle was very old, and. 
dangerously ill. He wished, before he died, to see his nephew whom he 
had not seen for fifteen years. 

“ Make haste,” he wrote, ‘ Lhave bat few days to live, but you may 
yet be here in time to receive my last farewell, by taking the railroad. 








without any delay. If you leave, as I beg you to do, as soon as you re- 
ceive my Ketter, you will arrive here next Saturday. 1 do not doubt 
your ea and shall expect you on that day.” 


The Count was willing enough to respond to his appeal. Interest and 
affection both urged him to do so. He was not wealthy, and expected a 
large portion of his relation’s rich inheritance. He knew bim to be very 
touchy, and quite capable of leaving in his will an evidenee of his anger, 
if his nephew did not arrive on the appointed day. 

But, in order to arrive on that day, he must take the railroad. Inter- 
est was not likely to triumph in a conflict, wherein love had failed. After 
a vaio struggle with his weakness, the Count set off to travel post. 

He found some of the post-houses ill-attended, others where there were 
no horses ; he was ten days going a distance, that he could have accom- 
plished in sixty hours by the railroad. 

When he arrived at Warsaw, he found that his uncle had died the day 
before, after bitterly upbraiding him for his absence. An alteration in 
the will had disinherited the tardy nephew. 

Thus his dread of railroads, after depriving him of a wife who would 
have made him happy, had cost him a fortane that would have brightened 
his future days. 

Last year, the Count returned to Venice; and bis friends, deploring . 
more than ever the weakness that might be the cause of yet more disasters 
to him, resolved to cure him at any price. 

They did not doubt that the Count, being extremely superstitious, 
— to the threat of some fatal prophecy. A Somnambulist had told. 

im that death would come upon him ona railroad, the first time he ven- 
tured upon one. Zealously desiring to cure him of an unworthy puail- 
lanimity and to show him how chimerical were his terrors, they hit upon. 
3 plan which they thought must prove infallible. The Count was invited. 
to breakfast at a villa near one of the stations of the road between Venice 
and Milan. A narcotic was mixed with his wine; and when the train 
passed by and he was fast asleep, his friends placed him in one of the 
cars. 

The train was travelling with the rapidity of lightning when the Count 
awoke. ‘“ Where am 1?” he asked, with astonishment. 

‘On the railroad,” answered his laughing friends, “ and you see it does 
not kill you.” 

With a dreadful scream, the Count rose as though to spring from the 
car, and fell back senseless in the arms of his friends. All the care be- 
stowed upon him was useless ; before the train stopped at the next sta- 
tion, the Count was dead. The fright had killed him, and the prediction 
was verified. 

Rossini has probably heard this story, of which all the details are wel! 
authenticated, and which caused a sensation in Italy. 


a 
THE JOLLY BEGGARS OF DUBLIN. 


A very curious communication illustrative of the condition of the Irish 
metropolis some 30 years since has been forwarded to us for publication. 
It will be found in our columns do-day with the signature of “ Nuncio.’”’ 
The writer was despatched to Dublin from cne of the Government officers 
here in London to ascertain the etate of feeling in Dublin when the fever 
for emancipation wasat its height. In the course of his investigations he 
heard of a meeting which was periodically held at a particular tavern. 
Under the name of “ the Corporation of Jolly Beggars” a number of per- 
sons assembled together at stated times—tirst, for dining purposes ; and, 
secondly, with the view of comparing notes and ascertaining the posi- 
tion of their affairs. Had this been a mere social question bearing upon 
the manners of another generation we should not have thought it deserv- 
ing of notice here. The Jolly Beggars were, however, as much politicians 
as rascals and scoundrels of the deepest dye, The Irish beggar will be 
found a very different person in the sketch which we print to-day from 
what he is according to popular idea. A wheedling, foulmouthed nuisance, 
to be sure, all persons who travelled in Ireland as lately as twenty years 
ago knew him to have been. Whenever a car drew up in a village or 
stopped at the little inn ina country town a swarm of hideous creatures, 
gibbering and vociferating, settled like flies upon the unfortunate travel- 
lers. Every variety of physical deformity, every species of moral. degra- 
dation, was there represented, and in the quaint foalness of their deformi- 
ties and inj,thejfull extent of their degradation these wretched creatures 
a their pride. The withered arm, the distorted leg, the vacant stare of 

diocy, the chattering teeth ofague were there ; and there, too, blasphemy 
and obscenity of speech tricked up with strange ecraps of jocularity and 
humour. At one moment the whole vocabulary of flattery—or what 
these wretches conceived to be flattery—was exhausted on the traveller, 
as long as they supposed there was a chance of obtaining alms from his 
Somppeden or his contempt. Aware at length that this expectation 
would not be fulfilled, the petitioners changed their mendicant whine and 
the blasphemy of their blessings for a strain of the foulest and most out- 
rageous abuse. The Irish beggar bad by nature an easy turn for cursing, 
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and this had been so perfected by practice, eo enriched with the traditions 
of the science, that the result was uaequalied in pathos, in fury, and ia 
blackgoardism. He stood at the head of his class throughout Europe. 

It need excite no surprise, sad certainly we make no particular point 
of this against the Irish beggars, that nine tenths of their sufferings and 

sical deformities were simulated. Their London brethren will keep 

m in countenance in this respect, but we are not aware that our own 
dolly beggars in this metropolis affected politics, though they may some- 
fraternize with the professed thieves and with the still fouler 
wretches who make it their trade to seduce young girls into brothels and. 
stews. At any period of our social history was such a scene ever enac- | 
ted fn our mendicant conclaves as the one which is recounted in “ Nun- | 
cio’s” letter? He was introduced with great mystery to the tavern-| 
keeper in whose establishment the festivity was to be held. After the | 
most awful promises of secresy, and after a due dose of persuasion in a 
Metallic form, “ Nancio” was led up to a dark hole called the “ glory- 
hole,” near the ceiling of the hall in which the dinner was to take place. 
Acoustic contrivances had been made, so that the lurking intruder might 
hear what was passing in the body of the hall, and opera-glasses were 
so fixed as to command the principal positions at the table. Highty- 
three persons, all tg oem A dressed, soon made their appearance down 
below, duly croesed themselves, and sat down to an excellent dinner, 
which was washed down with abundance of malt liquor, with five kinds 
of wine, with brandy, whisky, &. There was obviously no lack of 
means. When the wines, fruit, confectionery, and 80 on were placed upon 
the table the serious business began. There were toasts for “ O’Connell, 
and long life to him ;” for the Pope, for Emancipation, and curses for all 
who o it. There was so profuse a use of slang terms that itgwas 
in some instances impossible to disentangle the meaning of the speakers ; 
but the following nomenclatare speaks for itself:—When the political 
toasts had been disposed of attention was craved for the report of the 
Hell Committee,” which detailed the state of affairs in the various 
“ echools”—how many ecoundrels had been saved from the fangs of the 
law ; how many rivais in trade not affiliated to the Corporation of Jolly 
ggershad been smashed and driven away. Next came the report of 
the “Brat-lending Club.” The title explains itself. ‘‘ Those who bad 
children lent them to those who had none, at rates varying from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. per week, according to the powers of the children to excite com- 
passion by shivering, screaming, sobbing, 4.’ The Secretary of the 
“Brothel-house Committee” followed, but upon the communication of 
this scoundrel “ Nuocio” has preserved a commendable sileace. Finally, 
there was the report of the “Swallow-tail Club ;” this was the compte- 
rendu of the pickpockets of Dublin and of the success that bad attended 

their professional exertions. 

The strangest part of this strange scene was, that as soon as the more 
important a had been disposed of a brilliant oratorical display fol- 
lowed upon political and religious matters. The chairman was a uovelist 
of some reputation ; the secretaries bad beld offices in the church, or had 
been teachers in echoole. A portion of the business of the evening was 
to determine how much aid should be given to the gteat agitator ; how 
muth money shoald be allocated for the support of the sick ; how much 
should be given to the affiliated priesthood, and to various other institu- 
tions. Nor were the proceedings simply retrospective. The city was 
portioned out into wards, his proper station assigned to every man, and 
-each one was to ply his trade, and not to interfere in the business of ano- 
ther. At len the proceedings terminated, and “ Nuncio” got down 
from the “ glory-hole” and the opera-glasses without detection, which was 
fortunate for him, for such a fraternity as the Jolly Beggars might have 
had no particular objection to a little occasional assassination. 

All this sounds more lik a chapter of social history of a century and 
# half or two centuries back, and yet it occurred in Dublin but thirty 
years age. Assemblages of rogues, vagabonds, thieves, pickpockets, and 
ofall the scum of society are, no doubt, still held in Dublin as elsewhere, 
‘but they are at least dissociated from political agitation. It was a strange 
condition for a country to be in when politicians could seek such allies or 
tools ; but this is a chapter of Irish history which is closed for ever. Come 
what may, her politicians for the future must be men of respectability and 
ebaracter. The element of blackguardism is eliminated from the national 
creed. In social respects the change that has come over the sister island 
in the course of the last few years has been quite as striking as the im- 
provements in its pbysical features. This change was going on rapidly 
all the while, alth-ugh we knew it not, so strong was the interest of the 
Trieb agitators to keep us in the dark and to present their own portion of 








the empire as an inscrutable mystery. The collapse of O’Connell and 
the ridiculous failure of the “‘ Young Ireland” party proved practically 
how much the feelings and views of the more respectable Irishmen had 
cbanged since the Emancipation time. There was little danger even in 
1848, there was less in 1848, that Irish politicians would condescend to 
the alliance of the Jolly Beggars of Dablin. In 1856 we hope it is an 
impossibility.— Times, Oct. 4. 


———e 
A PROTEST AGAINST “ LAGER BIER.” 


There can be little doubt that by retarding the decomposition of the tis- 
sues in the human organiem, lager-bier causes an unnatural deposit of 
fat all over the system in persons of sedentary habits, for we find that 
they suffer more from its injurious effects than those who by active exer- 
cise accelerate its conversion inio its elements, carbonic acid and water. 
As an instance of this, compare the effects of lager-bier on our clerks and 

oung men about town, and the Gerthan Turners, and the difference of 

ts effect, or rather the effect of the counteracting influences which are 
working against it, will be immediately perceived. 

In women who take little exercise, lager-bier acts as swill does on sta- 

ble cows ; it accelerates the secretion of milk, but furnishes it with no 
caseine or other nitrogenized substances, by which alone the infant can 
be enstained. The child will, consequently, have a watery and soft ap- 
pearance, and be destitute of healthy colour ; it will be liable to effusion 
of water on the brain, aud die readily from croup or scarlet fever. In 
such cases we have frequently obeerved the child improve by being 
weaned, even if fed upon the ordinary heterogeneous compound called 
-milk. We believe the taste of lager-bier is naturally disagreeable, and 
that it is destructive to beauty. Women preserve unimpaired their 
natural tastes for a longer period than men; in fact, they seldom become 
as Vitiated in their tastes as men. I have observed that they seldom drink 
beer. Jn all the saloons you generally see some other drink standing be- 
fore them. We know that by women in Europe it is considered vulgar 
to drink beer, although we never were iaformed why. 

It fs little wonder that the German nation should remain subject to the 
rule of thirty-six petty tyrants, when in fact beer, by its properties, de- 
stroys all the distinctions, and its habitual use grinds the edge from our 
critical faculties. ‘The beer-drinking portion of the nations of Europe 
will furnish us with au example. . of . by 

Its effects upon the external form, and upon the action of man, is al- 
ready beginning to awaken attention. The depressed and broad heads ; 
the flat though wide shoulders and breast; the straight back, and cow- 
like tread of its victims, is already known to keen observers. 

A great change takes place in the eye, when lager-bier is habitually 
drank. It has invariably a turbid and sleepy look, while its muscles are 
£0 much relaxed as to make it, as it were, hang in a defenseless state. 

The effects of lager-bier in other respects are marked. The diameter 
of the head between the ears appears enlarged, and with it the back part 
of the jaws, giving to the countenance a three-cornered look, so charac- 
teristic of the Low Dutch face ; the neck becomes thick, often hanging 
over the shirt-collar iu wrinkles, in the region where phrenologists locate 
the organ of amativeness ; the skin becomes red, with a blown-up, spongy 
surface, from which large quantities of fatty matter of an offensive odor 
are produced, giving the whole surface a greasy and disagreeable aspect. 
The habitual imbibers of this beverage are generally obliged to ho!d their 
cigars to their mouths, which being used chiefly as funnels for their 
favourite drink, seem incapable of muscalar tenacity, * * * * * 

The effect of lager-bier on the voice is very marked ; and the rapid de- 
cay in the voices of the tenor singers of the German glee clubs, who lose 
not only the quality of tone but tue high range, produces in euch socie- 
ties always a great want of tenors ; it has become a by-word among them 
to calla barsh, drawling voice a beer-barrei voice. This fact is well 
known tooperasingers. * * * * * * Theoffspring of such fathers 
[beer-crinkere] are always inferior in stature and stinted io intellect, 
whilst ihose who marry later in life are often childless, 

Those whose souls appear to be the tail end of their appetite, say that 
lager-bier produces a good appetite ; but we are reliably informed that, 
although it may do so, it vitiates the taste.” — Dizon's Quarterly Scalpel, 
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THE MISERIES OF A HERO, 


In reply to some newspaper % 

wan ply + tart paper strictures, Lieut. Massey, (called the Hero 
“ Sir,— You do not know the miseries of being a hero. Penny-a-liners 

arrest your servants as they go on errands, and ask where you were born, 

‘where you were brought up, who was your grandfather, and who was 


your schoolmaster ; and some day you see a bideous biographical carica- 
ture of yourself. 


A daguerreotypist seizes on you—an artist, pencil in| 








of the most important portion of the Central American isthmus, and the 
United States’ Government deliberately entertains and discusses that re- 


hand, waylays you—an engraver puts your identity upon proof—invita- commendation! A New York contemporary reflects the astonishment 
tions to public banquets come in upon you, on cards as large as dinner- | with which the sober portion even of American society itself regards this 


plates—young ladies, in prettily-folded notes, solicit your autegrapb. You 


receive au overwhelming supply of tracts from ladies of a graver age— | 
imaginary poets harass you with doggrel verses—authors of bad books | 


send you copies of their tiresome works—you are stared at in the street— 
when your carriage stops, your horse is provokingly patted on the neck 
—you are shouted at in the theatres. In fact, comfort and privacy are at 
an end. Now, all this is very well for a strong, able, idle Crimean hero 
who likes the thing, and who has bealth and strength to bear is. But it 
is a very different thing, if by chance the unhappy victim, after six months 
lying on his back in one position in a Crimean hut, should return home, 
and wish to epjoy quiet, and to have time to nurse a leg, some two or 
three inches shorter, and much feebler than its fellow—to think over the 
precautions necessary to preserve weak lunge in the moist climate of an 
Trish coming winter, and should have occasion two or three times a week 
to endure a very ugly ceremony—viz., the insertion of a probe some 
eight or ten inches into an open wound. 

“ For my part, I give everybody notice that I am by no means the man 
to make a hero of, and that those that made me so should at once repent. 
Much better may easily be had. The crop is as plentiful as blackberries. 
Crimeans are everything now, are everywhere, and though wild-looking 
and birsute animals, are easily caught. I do not at all answer the de- 
scription. I have not a single hair on my upper or lower lip. I do not 
wear a Turkish cap when I travel. I never smoke tobacco. Therefore, 
where others may be had for the asking, I beg to be allowed to abdicate the 
honours of heroship, and to remain in quiet. Bat if there is one thin 
worse than to be a full-blowa hero, it is to become a doubtful or disput 
hero—in fact, to be Cardiganieed ; to have one side swear you are the 
wonder of the age, and the other as stoutly aver that you are no better 
than a sbam and a deception, both probably being perfectly wrong. Lest 
I should go into this miserable predicament, ouce for all, I beg my friends 
tospare me. I must be allowed to be the best judge of my own case ; 
and now beforehand, and in order to prevent controversy, I give that case 
against my friends, and declare their opponents must be perfectly right— 


= when they distort my words and acts, but when they say I am no 
ero.’ 


= . 


THE NEW FREE TRADE HALL IN MANCHESTER. 


The New Free Trade Hall in Manchester is an exceedingly handsome 
stone building in the Lombardo-Venetian style of Italian architecture, 
the building contract for which was £25,000, and the total cost, includ- 
ing decorations and furnishing, will probably be about £32,000. The 
principal front is to Peter-street, being about 160 feet long and 75 feet 
high, in two storeys. The front of the ground storey is a piazza of nine 
arches, resting on massive piers. The spandrels of theee arches are eculp- 
tured, displaying on shields encircled by branches of laurel and oak the 
arms of Manchester, Salford, and the boroughs of Liverpool, Rochdale, 
Bary, Oldbam, Bolton, Stockport, Ashton, and Wigan. From a project- 
ing cornice over these rises the upper part of the building, with pedi- 
mented windows, recessed between coupled engaged columns, having 
Ionic capitals, entablatures, and cornices, over which are moulded archi- 
volts with deep sunk recesses. In these recesses are some finely executed 
sculptures designed to represent free trade, each of the four quarters of 
the globe, arts, manufactures, agriculture, and commerce. A slab of po- 
lished Aberdeen granite, encircled by a wreath of bold oak leaves, in- 
serted in the spandrels between these arches, gives a relief in colour 
which has a good effect. Above is a deep friese, enriched with medal- 
lions, festoons, and drops of flowers ; and a bold cornice, surmounted by 
a balustrade, on which are the words “ Free Trade Hall,” completes the 
elevation. Broad piers at each end enclose a front which, notwithstand- 
ing its massive character, presents an appearance of considerable rich- 
ness and beauty. The building extends laterally as far back as Windmill- 
street, and may be divided into two sections. The interior of the front 
section, as already stated, consists of three storeys above ground, in the 
firet of which, behind the piazza, are a eeries of waiting and other rooms ; 
in the second a nuble assembly room (76 feet by 374), a drawing-room, 
card-room, and other apartments ; and in the third a supper-room (equal 
in proportions to the assembly-room), and billiard and other roome. 

The other section of the building, behind this front, contains the grand 
hall, designed for public meetings, concerts and balie. It stands over a 
cellar or basement storey, the floor being about 10 feet above the level of 
the street. It ie about 134 feet long, 78 feet wide, and 52 feet high. This 
is about 4 feet longer and 6 feet wider than Exeter-hall. It is the same 
length as the old Free Trade Hall, but 27 feet narrower. It has a plat- 
form at one end, whilst the other end of the room is semicircular. A 
gallery extends round the sides and semicircular end of the hall, and 
above this are also five balconies at the semicircular end. The ceiling is 
flat, having a very deep cove round it, and contains five circular lights 
each of 13 feet diameter, so that the room will be adapted for day as well 
as evening meetings. It will seat comfortably 4,000 people, and will ac- 
commodate more than 7,000 standing. There is, perhaps, no hall in the 
kingdom of handsomer proportions, or better designed for the purposes 
to which it is to be devoted. The gallery is comparatively low, so that 
the audience, when seated in it and in the body of the hall, will seem al- 
most identical, and forms an ornamental stringcouree in the depth plynth 
or surbase. 

Looking at the interior of this hall, one of the most striking features 
that attract the eye is the absence of pillars and every obstruction to 
sight and hearing. The ceiiing, notwithstanding its great span of 78 
feet in width, and greater length, is upheld without any support from 
withio, and has an exceedingly light and graceful appearance, though 
really composed of very heavy materials in iron and plate-glass. The 
staircases and corridors, giving ingress and egress to the hall and various 
parts of the building, are wide and commodious, and these are so weil 
contrived that it is calculated that three great meetings might be held in 
various parts of this new Free Trade Hall one time, without fear of con- 
fusion, each meeting-room having its own separate committee and retir- 
ing rooms for private business. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


Is the Central American question really to come on again? We con- 
signed it only three or four days ago to au honourable grave, and made 
@ funeral oration over it. We briefly epitomized its history from infancy 
to middle age, and from middle age to decline and death. The last fare- 
well was before us in the shape of a document with the names of “Cla- 
rendon” and “ Herran” at the bottom. That document finally disposed 
of the difficulty of British occupation of Central America, and with the 
disposal of that difficulty the whole question seemed at rest. Is the 
grave to open and the corpse to come to life again? This Central Ame- 
rican ghost is a very difficult one to lay, and, though everybody has been 
saying “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit,’”’ for a long time, it seems to be out 
again with the cockcrowing, for American cocks are very powerful crow- 
ers. No English cock’s crow, not even the unearthly guttural of the Co- 
chin China, can call up ghosis now-a-days. Bat the Washington breed 
appear to have this miraculous power, and to be en rapport with the 
subterranean kingdom. Washington magic has the power of raising dead 

uestions to life again, so that when everybody is comfortably asleep, in 

é faith that some old topic of strife is at last entirely and finally settled 
and never will be heard of again, in walks the ghost. How often have 
the words been said, or something like tham, within these last three or 
four days,— Well, the American question is settled at last—that is a 
good thing over!” But is it settled? Here is the conclusion of the re- 
port of the United States’ Commissioner, Mr. Amos B. Corwine, with re- 
ference to certain disturbances at Panama, attend with loss of life to some 
American citizens connected with or passengers by the new railway :— 

“I feelit a duty incumbent on me to recommend the immediate occupancy o 
the Isthmus, from ocean to ocean, by the United States, as the best prnstionbee 
mode to insure safety and tranquillity to the transit ; unless-New Granada, 
after the proper representations shalt have been made, and the necessary de- 
mand made upon her in pursuance of treaty stipulations, can satisfy us as to 
her ability and inclination to afford the or. protection and make speedy 
and ample atonement for the wrongs inflic upon our countrymen by the 
people and officials of the State of Panama.”’ 

The Cabinet at Washington is now sitting upon this proposal, and, 
though Mr. Marcy is understood to be against it, it is reported to be backed 
by the President and Mr. Jefferson Davis. It is unnecessary, of course, to 
say that such a proceeding could not possibly be allowed by the British 
Government. A long and intricate diplomatic correspondence has just 
ended in the withdrawal oa the part of our own Government from all oc- 
cupation of Ceutral Americaa territory. The Island of Ruat&n, for many 
years ia our possession, has been given up to Honduras; the Mosquito 
Protectorate has been abandoned, with the express object of relieving 
Central America from British occupation, and aecuring that as open and 
neutral ground for the projected interoceanic canal. Bat the ink is hardly 
dry with which this agreement has been signed when United States Com- 





missioner formally recommends to his Government the open occupation 








plan, speaks of it as “ an enormous scheme of filibustering,’”’ and says “ it 
will be read with amazement.” It is quite understood, according to this 
journal, what the adoption of such a plan will immediately lead to; that 
“the design of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Pierce to make the Panama magsa- 
cre a pretext for seizing the whole isthmus’’ will not ve allowed by this 
weaned hi and that the present Washington Cabinet will thus “ close its 
admin stration by plunging us into a war with the maritime nations of 
Europe.” 

Our opposition, then, to euch a scheme is taken for granted, with all its 
consequences. But we do not wish to treat euch a question 80 seriously. 
We will not sap it possible that a war can arise upon 80 plainly un- 
tenable a ground on the part of the United States, and that the latter will 
put themselves eo much'in the wrong. The better part of American pub- 
lic opinion will be able to prevent this. The comment we will make on 
this matter now is, that we trust such an exhibition as this will not be 
without its effect on the intelligent part of the American public, with re- 
ference to the approaching election. They must see how much such pro- 
jects as these diecredit the Government of the United States in the eyes of 
Europe, and that it is high time for a transfer of official power to other 
hands. The Democratic party has now had its swing, and it is evident 
in what direction they are leading the vessel of the State, that they are 
bringing things to a critical pass, and that the American Government in 
their hands is fast growing into a Government with which it will be hardly 

ossible to deal. A filibustering Government, which entertains any pro- 
ject of aggrandizement which comes before it, absolutely free and easy in 
its interpretation of engagements, riding over equitable understandings, 
and submitting to no law of international courtesy or justice, isa Govetn- 
ment which, sooner or later, will be self-punished by practical exclusion 
from the diplomatic circle and the great international system. A cerlain 
code of honour and manners fits the individual for society, a certain acqui- 
escence in international claims and understandings fits the Government 
and nation for taking its place among the Governments and nations of the 
world. The Arab who lives in a tent in the desert, and a Gipsy who lives 
under a tarpauliog on heaths and commons, in graes Janes and deserted 
barnyard, is not a member of civilized society ; and a Government which 
does not allow the yoke of understandings and compacts is no fit member 
of the great confederation of States. A “ filibustering Government’ is 
to the great circle of nations what a Gipsy is to society. 

We trust, then, that that part of the American public which wants to 
see the United States occupying a respectable position in the world will 
be roused by such a demonstration as this to activity, and see the neces- 
sity of a change of political hands. Mr. Buchanan is committed by the Ost- 
end Manifesto to a policy which must more and more relax the code of the 
United States in their relations to other nations. We see by this eugges- 
tion tooccupy Panama the kind offruit which springs from such a policy. 
Sensible Americans will see that as goon as such a policy as this is under- 
stood to be adopted at head-quarters it will not be allowed to lie idle. 
There will be constantly men putting themselves forward, and availing 
themselves of it as a means of pushing themselves into party favour. Mr. 
Amos B. Corwine will doubtless before long come forward and recommend 
himeelf to some American constituency on the strength of this recom- 
mendation of his; he will work the ground well, and we sball expect to 
bear of him in Congress. This policy cannot bea mere theory ; it will be 
an unceasing practical disturbance, an endless source of calls upon the 
United States’ Government to aggression. Every mischievous and am- 
bitious man will try to get politieal capital out of it, and the Govern- 
ment will be poked unmercifully and forced to act out the theory. It 
is high time, then, that the theory should be disavowed, that a check 
should be given to this policy, and that the United States’ government 
should pass into other hands.—London Times, Oct. 7. 


Census or Russta.—The Moniteur de l’Armée gives the following as 
the results of the census of the Russian empire taken by the order of the 
Emperor at the time of his accession to the Throne :—“ The total number 
of the population amounts to 63,000,000, the principal elements of which 
give results unknown to the rest of Europe. The clergy of the Russian 
Church stand for the enormous number of 510,000 ; that of the tolerated 
creeds, 35,000 ; the hereditary nobility, 155,000; the petty bourgeoisie, 
includiog Giecharged soldiers, 425,000 ; foreigners residing temporarily, 
40,000 ; different bodies of Cossacks colonised on the Oural, te Dan the 
Wolga, the Black Sea, the Baikal, the Baschkirs, and the irregular Kal- 
mucks, 2,000,000 ; the population of the towns, the middle and lower 
Classes, 5,000,000 ; the population of the country parts, 45,600,000 ; the 
wanderiug tribes, 500,000; the inbabitants of the trans-Caucasian posses- 
sions, 1,400,000 ; the kingdom of Poland, 4,200,000 ; the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, 1,400,000; and the Russian colonies in America, 71,000, At 
the accession of the Emperor Nicholas the census then taken only gave a 
population of 51,000,000. This large inerease in the space of 30 years 
may, however, be readily understood when it is considered that the Ras- 
sian territory has now an extent of 22,000,000 of equare kilometres (a kilo- 
metre is {ths of a mile,) and a length of coast of 27,000 kilometres. If 
the population continues to increase in the same proportion it will by 
1900 amount to 100,000,000. The Russian empire, according to the same 
document, contains 112 different peoples, divided into 12 principal races, 
the most numerous of which is the Sciavonian, including the Russians 
properly so called, the Poles, the Cossacks, and the Serviau colonies of 
the Dnieper. These populations inhabit the fluest and the most important 
provinces of the empire.” 

Miss NiguTin@ate.—The Court Journal says:—‘‘ Her Mojesty paid 
the most marked attention to Miss Nightingale during ber visit, and in 
the long conversation with which the young lady was honoured expressed, 
in the most gracious and feeling manner, her appreciation of her services 
and self-denial.” Mise Nightingale has been the guest of Sir James Clark 
at Birkhall, Prince Albert’s estate adjoining Balmoral, and it will be sa- 
tisfactory to her.frieads to know that she has greatly enjoyed the retire- 
ment and comforts of Her Majesty’s Highland home.” 


Tus Lare Duxe or WELLINGTON anv us Girt To Toronto.—The 
late Duke of Wellington was an original promoter, or rather a contribu- 
tor to the construction of the Welland Canal, projected by Mr. Hamilton 
Merritt, to connect Lakes Erie and Ontario. He subscribed to the extent 
of £1,000. The provincial Government of Canada assumed the work, 
and a bill was passed authorizing the repayment of the original capital 
and 22 years’ arrears of interest, at 6 per cent., to the shareholders. At 
this time the Bishop of Toronto applied to the Duke for a subscription 
towards buildiag a cathedral at Toronto. The Dake gave his Welland 
Canal bonds, with the accumulated interest, the sum beiag equal to 
£2,000.—Letter to the London Times from “ A Canadian.” 

CotontaL GoverNnorsair No Srvecork.—The labours of a colonial go} 
vernor are recorded in the statistical summary of the Registrar. General 
of New South Wales for the year endiog the Slst of March last. During 
that period the Governor-General has written 582 despatches to the 
Secretary of State, 407 messages or speeches to the Legislative Couacil, 
and 13,600 letters, notes, or memoranda on a host of topics, public or 
private, delivered 49 addresses on various subjects—religious, charitable, 
scientific, or literary, and held 1,766 interviews with as many differ- 
ent people. ; 

THE Rive Pirates Brovest TO A Reckoyinc.—The Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, on the remonstrance of the British Chargé d’ Affaires, has agreed 
to pay an indemnity of $16,000 for the bark Hymen, and $7,000 tor & 
French ship recently plundered by the Riff pirates. A body of cavalry, 
under the-command of the Governor, Ben Abd-el-Malleah, was about to 
proceed, trom Fez, to inflict a chastisemeat on the Riffs. 


Nor Atwars is Stare.—The Czar, although he likes keeping up the 
dignity and state of the Imperial office, is not ostentatious ore. ava- 
gant in his tastes, and rather affects the simplicity and freedom of the 
late Emperor. He has been driving about the strects lu a oue-horae 
drosky, without an escort or single atuendant of any kind ; aud the other 
day the Russian hall-porter at Lord Granville’s was terribly alarmed at 
the apparition of a quiet gentlemanly-looking officer ia the hail, who 
stepped out of a drosky at the door, and simply asked, “ Is the Ambas- 
sador at home?” It was the Emperor, who had driven up to pays 
friendly visit en pasaent. me mT : rae 

Epinpurea Parosopstcat IxstiTotion.—The winter session of this in- 
stitution was to be opened on Thursday evening last, by an address from 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardiae, K.T., LL.D, The first course ef lec- 
tures will be delivered by Mr. W. M. Thackeray, who will repeat his 
American course “ Oa the Four Georges.” Dr, Scoresby, Dr. nf pom 
Kinkel, from Bonn ; Principal Scoit, of Manchester ; Professors open, 
Brewer, and Hunt, of London, Allman, of Edinburgh, and Nichol, of 
Glasgow, will also deliver lectares on literature and science during the 
winter ; and the session will be closed on the 24th March by aa address 
from Lord Ardmillan, oue of the judges of the Court of Session. 
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THE DUSSELDORF GALLEPFY. 


0. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY %V ERY 
yp Bas 4 FP 4 It is the most rare and beautifal collection of PAINTINGS in this 
country. Go and see it by all means. 


MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PIOTURBS. 


‘ AST JUDGMENT,” 
THE LAS THE GREAT DAY OF 
ad THE 





ATH,’ 
TS. \ws UF HEAVENS.’’ 


hat 
gnb ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Scripture Trath, t 
wane been in this country, will be exhibited on and after MONDAY, 20th iastant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Oo , No. 853 Broadway. 

Admission 25 cents. 


FINE ARTS. 
. Line Engraving 
Gouri. & CO. have just Published a fine Lin 4 


LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI. 
Three Beautiful Mezzotints ct 
HE ANNUNCIATI 
” CHI 





STMAS DETRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
And « Pine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
a choice Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV- 


Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, & 


Also 
arr FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





THALBBRG'S FIRST CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
Monday Evening, November 10th, 
AT NIBLO’S SALOON. 





Warr ACK’S 





NiBL0O’s GARDEN. 





CKLEY’S SERENADERS, New Hall, 585 Broadway, opposite 
etn’ Garden, IMMENSE BUCCRSS cf the Sey tite alee aeried ALL MOON 
SHINE: or, High Times in the Moon. It will be re all this week, with ETHIOPIAN 
MINSTRELSY. Concert commences at 7% o’clock. Admission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats, 50 
cents. In rebeareal—DRED ; or, The Dismal Swamp. 
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Affairs in Europe ; Sunshine through the Clouds. 

At the moment of writing we are just four days better informed as to 
the world acroes the water, than we were a week ago. At least we ought 
to be so; but no reader of newspapers can have failed to observe that 
a portion of the interest, attaching to each successive steamer’s arrival, 
depends upon the contradictions of previous rumours and the setting 
gtraight of previous discrepancies, which the later date supplies. Look to 
itrecently. By one mail we learn that the Bank of France bad suspend- 
ed specie payments ; by another that it had not; by a third that it does 
not purpose such a step. Last week, those abominable Austrians had 
seized the town of Galatz, on the Danube; to day, though tenacious as 
ever of their grasp in the Principalities, they do not seem to have perpetra- 
ted eo daring an outrage. Again: we bad been led by certain croakers 
here to expect that, because the Bank of England had greatly raised its 
rate of discount, there was to be a sudden smash io the commercial 
world and a great stagnation in the manufacturing. Nota bit ofit. We 
are now told, and on good authority too, that legitimate business at home 
isecarcely at all affected by the troubles and terrors of the Bourse and 
the Exchange. Finally—not to multiply instances—it was asserted 
with great confidence that Louis Napoleon had written with his 
own hands two or three sheets of exhortation .and instruction to the 
Queen of Spain, enjoining her to stick to O’Donnell and the semblance of 
a Constitution, and above all not to strain the bow too tight. Now as 
the Emperor of the French has, with many credulous people, the credit of 
being the supreme manager of European politics, there was a generat ex- 
pectation that euch would be the course of events. Have they so occur- 
red? Quite otherwise. The O’Donnell coup d’état was a bagatelle in 
its issues, compared to that which isin store. He has run his brief race 
of treachery and eubserviency. He is ousted by Narvaez. The Queen- 
Mother, the incarnation of evil, is once more supreme at Madrid. Those 
who are addicted to speculation, and are conversant with Spanish long- 
euffering, may surmise the lapse of time ere she be again on her way to 
Paris. But this change of Ministry in the Peninsula is one of the leading 
iteme of news. 

From France the intelligence is chequered. If order, and the preser- 
vation of things as they are, be the chief of all possible blessings, it 
seems strange that more importance has not been given to the fact that 
Louis Napoleon has again appeared on horseback, thus giving the lie to 
the gravest of the current rumours concerning him. Ino a review of 
troops on the Champ de Mars he bas afforded the inhabitants of his capi- 
tal at once a spectacle and a warning. The parade, we all know, 
is the dear delight of the Parisians; and it was perhaps time that 
they were reminded of the force prepared to overawe, and of the 
hand capable of directing. Not all the vigilance of the police can 
suppress the knowledge of certain ugly and ominous circumstances, such as 
arrests more numerous than usual, distribution and circulation of incen- 
diary placards, frequent detention of the London journals at the Post 
Office, extraordinary efforts to conciliate the working-clasees who are ag- 
grieved by the increased price of living and the difficulty of lodging 
themeelves suitably to their means, in the very gorgeous city of Paris. 
The truth is that the varnish is wearing off a little ; and it becomes ob- 
vious that too high a price may be paid for the means of dazzling the 
multitude. Taught to look to the government as the sun and centre of 
everything, they turn toit admiringly in the splendour of a féte, and 
threateningly when the shoe begins to pinch. We are not competent to 
judge of the extent to which financial embarrasements may incommode 
the State ; but there seems to be very little comfort in the official report 
of the Minister of Finance just published, who pooh-poohs them as the 
signs of a prosperous redundancy. 

For the twentieth time, it is said that Russia abandons her insolent at- 
tempt to keep possession of the Isle of Serpente. Complications, entan- 
glements, rumours, and contradictions, are in the meantime multiplied, 
in regard to the Principalities, Turkey, Russia, Austria, Sardinia, and 
Naples. The latter especially—as who knows not?—is the great topic 
of the hour ; but the naval demonstration, we are glad to say, does not 
yet take place. Having already more than once expressed our convic- 

tion that neither honour to ourselves or benefit to the Italians could come 
of it, under such instructions as would be issued from our Foreign Office, 
we need not go over that ground again. We only trust that we shall be 
spared the deep humiliation of recording that a British fleet is in the Bay 
of Naples, exciting hopes, which there is no intention of fulfilling. 

Whence then, the sunshine through the clouds? Simply, in the belief 
that a minor Conference is about to be held in Paris, and that its mem- 
bers will probably settle not a few disputed points. From the fearfal 
cost of the late war, Europe has learned a lesson that may be useful. She 
has learned the impolicy of all wars; whilst the leading powers have 
also, it seems tojus, determined io nip in the bud those that might 
arise amongst the smaller potentates. The abstract justice of putting the 
whole Continent under this sort of surveillance may perhaps be ques- 
tioned ; but we deal with facts, dnd think it likely therefore that each 
yap se Ln: ew _— » ve majority, as national rights 
promisirg with Neufchatel the Sediiaietienie , nen on 
Wallachia, Russia ak - pg from Moldavia and 

’ magnanimously (!) consenting to abide by her own 


Treaty, and France and England leaving the internal administration of 
King Bomba to be eettled between himself and his subjects. But enough 
of all this for to-day. 

Since writing thus far, the Asia has brought us the Liverpool mail of 
the 18th ult. There is very little to add. The Times announces that 
an ultimatum has been eent to Naples, and that if rejected, the combined 
squadron of France and England will make its appearance on the Nea- 
politan coast. We are, however, left quite in the dark as to the nature 
of the ultimatum, or the object of the expedition. The editorial, nearly 
two columns long, in which this precious fact is gazetted and defended, 
mystifies the whole matier more and more. Admiral Dundas, with the 
squadron, sailed from Ajaccio on the 14th ult. Whither? To Malta? 





The United Kingdom. 

The Shah of Persia will scarcely have a representative at the new Paris 
Conference, so that the incomprehensible issue between himeelf and Great 
Britain— long spoken-of, and now assuming a threatening aepect—will be 
worked out irrespective of Europe at large. It is time, though, that we 
knew something definite as respects the cause of quarrel ; what part there- 
in depends on the personal affairs of Mr. Murray, our Minister to his High- 
ness ; what on the occupation or seizure of that mysterious place, Herat ; 
what on the old bugbear of Russian intrigues in that quarter ; what on 
our peculiar relations with the Afghan Chiefs. The East India journals, 
in matters pertaining to that remote and inaccessible locality, are always 
£0 much better informed that our own, that we must wait the chance of 
gleaning from them. That an expedition up the Persian gulf is on band, 
there can however be no doubt. Already the naval armament is signal- 
ised, and we read of fourteen man-of-war steamers, ten heavily armed 
gun-boats, sundry transperts, 68-pounders, and other warlike parapher- 
nalia. Is it fora demonstration? Is it for an invasion? Is security 
for the South-Eastern terminus of the contemplated railroad by the Valley 
of the Euphrates, from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, in any way 
or shape at the bottom of itt The geography and the politics of that 
portion of the globe may hereafter be vested with as much interest as at- 
ached, some few years since, to Afghanistan. 

Some odds and ends of purely local British news are, as usual, scattered 
up and down our columns; but there is an agreeable stagnation in politice. 
Speeches of members of Parliament to their constituents are indeed 
reported at length, but as they lack practical application, they are of no 
moment to us at this distance.—Mr. John Macgregor is not willing to be 
hurried ont of the representation of Glasgow, because he had borrowed 
some seven thousand pounds or so from the exploded Royal British Bank, 
of which he wasa Director. He eays he went into it reluctantly, com- 
plains of unworthy animadversions upon his conduct, and promises far- 
ther explanations.—Professor Morse, who returned to this city in the last 
steamer, is honoured with the editorial approbation of the Times, for the 
active part he has taken in the grand system of electric telegraphs, and 
especially as regards the submarine line about to be completed between 
this continent, Newfoundland, and the coast of Ireland—The American 
steam-frigate Merrimac, lying at Southampton, is the theme of much 
laudatory comment. So far, we fiad most of the articles, devoted to her 
unquestionably powerful armament, written with more descriptive than 
discriminative knowledge, and therefore not suitable for our limited space. 
They either emanate from the penny-a-line spirit, which dilates with 
equal gusto on a monster gooseberry or a monster gun, or from the cap- 
tious spirit which perpetually taunts our government with allowing that 
of the United States to outdo it—Lord Granville’s special mission to 
Russia is closed. He arrived from Cronstadt at Kiel on the 8th ult., in 
H. M.S. St. Jean d’Acre, 101 guns, commanded by Captain King, who 
was here in the Leander frigate, in 1853. 

On the 20th of September, we recorded the sudden death of Mr. Row- 
croft, lately H. B. M. Consul at Cincinnati, on board the ship Cherubim 
whilst on his way home. For some weeks subsequently we observed no 
notice of the event in the London papers, and were inclined therefore to 
hope that the report was anerror. The Times, however, of the 11th ult.. 
publishes an obituary notice of the deceased gentleman, accompanied by 
some particulars regarding his illness, which latter are at once mysterious 
and melancholy. The Captain of the ship, who administered medicine to 
him, seems to attribute the fatal termination to “ foul play” of some sort, 
‘and was joined in this impression by his officers and Mr. Rowcroft’s own 
family. But uo evidence to that effect was forthcoming, and the body 
was, of necessity, consigned to the sea wherein co mauy secrets are en- 
tombed. The unfortunate gentleman’s literary abilities are complimented 
by the Zimes. He was the author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” and at one 
period conducted the London Courier newspaper, no longer in existence. 


P. S.—By the Asia we learn the arrival of the Queen and the Court at 
Windsor Castle, after a seven weeks’ residence at Balmoral.—We notice 
also, with satisfaction, that the aristocratic Influence said to pervade the 
administration of the Army is not beyond control. Cornets Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest and W. J. Birt, of the 4th Light Dragoons, are dismissed 
from her Majesty’s service, for conduct unbecoming officers and genile- 
men, and subversive of good order and military discipline. The former, 
a brother of the present Marquis of Londonderry, had previously shown 
himself a vulgar brawler. In this instance, the disgraced couple had 
bullied and tormented a youth who had joined the regiment, and who was 
not disposed to adopt his manners to suit their scandalous notions. The 
leeson will be a good one.—The price of Consols, varying from 91 to 914, 
indicates that the financial difficulties of London and Paris are still in 
force ; but it is not believed that tradefand commerce will be materially 
affected. 

Papers from India state that Bushire will be the first object of attack by 
the Persian expedition. They speak also of five thousand men, including 
H.M. 64th Regiment. If we have room, we shall copy an article from a 
late number of the Times, deprecating the movement, and giving some 
little insight into the mysteries in which it originates. 





An Ameriean in England. 

We have just had the opportunity of an extended conversation with an 
American friend of ours who has recently returned to this country from 
& visit to England, and we have been so much interested in his remarks 
upon the state of English opinion in respect to American matters, that 
we do not hesitate to lay them before our readers. We do this the more 
readily, that our friend has enjoyed unusual facilities of access to the beat 
and most cultivated circles of English society, and brings back to us the 
sentiments and the language of some of the most distinguished of living 
Englishmen. We have no right to trespass upon the privacy of these per- 
sons by the publication of their names ; and it is sufficient for us to state 
that the Bench of. Bishops and the editorial sanctums of London, the clubs 
of the West end, and the counting-houses of the city, the country man- 
sion, and the Downing-Street Bureau have all contributed their share of 
material to the observation of our friend. 

Our American visitor was particularly impressed by the almost univer- 
sal interest which Englishmen of various classes and parties manifested in 
the affairs of America, by their desire for accurate information in regard 
to the economical progress and the social condition of the United States, 
and by their hearty sympathy with all that is good in the greatness of 
America. Few indeed were the instances which he encountered of that 





ill-will and scepticism and jealousy, with which Eoglishmen are in this 


country too commonly supposed to regard their Transatlantic kinsmen. 
He found that the ignorance even of the most intelligent Englishmen in 
regard to America was very great, but that the one-sided and ridiculous 
descriptions of American life and manners, which were formerly received 
by Englishmen as authentic, were falling into univereal disrepute. The 
Trollope-literature has had its day and done all the mischief it could do, 
A few reasonable men have recently visited the United States and given 
their observations to the English world, and books like those of Sir Char- 
les Lyell, Mr. Weld, and Mr. Oliphant, have at least convinced the read- 
ing public of Britain that they have yet much to learn about this country. 
Upon this conviction accordingly the better classes of Englishmen are 
now acting. Those who foresee in the future of Europe new and momen- 
tous convulsions, new conflicts of ideas and new wars of opinion, are very 
deeply impressed with the impertance to the cause of freedom and liberal 
progress, of establishing close and intelligent relations between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon empires, and are consequently very deeply interested 
in = development among the Americans of jast and rational insti- 
tutions. 

As a natoral result of this new and deeper interest taken in America 
by thinking Englishmen, a clearer understanding of the relations of the 
different sections of the American Union to each other, and to the aa- 
tional idea, is rapidly being established in England. The general senti- 
ment of disappointment, not to say of indignation, with which English- 
men received the revelation of the Russo Philism of the American govern- 
ment, is giving way before a closer examination of the facts im the case. 
It is dawning upon the Eoglish mind that the people of America are not 
an absolately homogeneous nation, in respect of political sentiments and 
social ideas. Englishmen are beginning to understand how it bas come to 
pass that the better feeling, the ripe wisdom, the more respectable ambi- 
tion of the United States, have been, of late years, so imperfectly repre- 
sented in the proceedings and the policy of the American authorities. 
The Ostend diplomatists are no longer believed to have given utterance 
to the unanimous volce of the people in whose name they pretended to 
speak. 

The settlement of the matters at issue so recently between the two 
countries, i¢ is now beginning to be seen, was long and heedlessly en- 
cumbered with factitious difficulties by the persons who should have beem 
foremost to make it easy. With the diffusion of more correct information 
about the events of the last few years, the constant disposition of Eng- 
land to meet the United States in a spirit of goodwill and honourable 
frankness bas gathered and is gathering strength. Bat it is important 
to be understood, that the pacific temper of Eagland is dependent upon 
the extent to which Englishmen can be made to understand that every- 
thing which is done by the organs of a cabal is not to be regarded as 
emanating from the great American people. Never was Eagland leas 
disposed to tolerate a deliberate invasion of her rights, or a deliberate 
disregard of her dignity, than at this moment. Her power was never so 
great ; her state of preparation for the expenses and the éndurances of 
war was never eo complete as now. It is the confession of the ablest 
men among the superior officers of the French army, that the energy and . 
the resources which enabled England to come out of a two years’ war 
stronger than she had entered upon it, and with a military furce more « 
formidable ic proportion to its numbers than any other coantry now 
possesses, have vastly more than compensated for the defects in her mili- 
tary administration, to which her disasters in the first campaign were to 
be attributed. The promptnees and decision with which England has in- 
terfered to insist upon the execution of the Treaty of Paris, and to com- 
pel Russia to recede from her first attempts at an “infringement upon its 
provisions, may be taken as a distinct indication of the spirit in which 
‘the English government and people are prepared to deal with all ques- 
tions which involve the honour or the position of the British Empire. It 
is a spirit of resolute self assertion, but not at all a spirit of domineer- 
ing iaterference. 

Nothing can be more unfounded than the notion that the predominating __ 
opinion of England is hostile to the growth of American power. To the 
illegal and unjustifiable extension of American dominion, to fillibustering 
in all its forms and varieties, England is indeed most inexorably opposed. 
No government will be permitted to look supinely upon the lawless and 
unprincipled prosecution of such echemes of conquest as have been pur- 
tured in the brains, and published from the mouths, of men like Mesers. 
Soulé, and Quitman, and Davis. 

But few indeed are the Englishmen of consideration and influence, who 
do not see that the peaceful and prosperous extension of the free instita- 
tions of America is to be earnestly desired by all lovers of English liberty, 
and all well-wishers to Britain. Eoglish commerce grows with the growth 
of American commerce, and Eaglish enterprise is lesa the rival than the 
natural ally of the enterprise of America. 

If the American people shall arouse themselves to wipe away the re- 
proach, which the propagandist fanfaronnades and the contemptible mance- 
uvring of recent American representatives have brought upon the Ameri- 
can name, not in England alone, but throughout Europe, they will find 
the English people most heartily with them in whatever rightminded and 
honourable cause of policy they may see it necessary to adopt. At this ° 
moment England stands alone among the nations of Europe, in measura- 
bly comprehending the actual condition of the Republic, and England 
therefore is now the only European power which can be said to be ani- 
mated with intelligent good will to the real body of the American peo- 
ple. Such are in the main the convictions of our friend, with respect to 
the feelings with which America is now regarded in England. Those 
convictions have been deliberately formed after careful and extensive ob- 
servation of English society, and we commend them to the earnest conai- 
deration of our readers. It is indeed time that the great nations, which 
out of all the world best represent the harmony of Lwerty with Law, 
should come to a thorough mutual understanding, and that those persons 
in either country, who neither love liberty nor respect law, ehould be no 
longer permitted to evoke over the prospects of mankind the dark and 
dangerous clouds of ill-feeling and ill-will between Great Britain and the 
United States. 


,; Plain Speaking. 

Under this heading, and in another place, may be found an article from 
tho London Times on Mr. Corwiue’s gratuitous advice to the American 
government to occupy with a military force the Isthmus of Panama. In 
allusion to this matter we also ventured on plain speaking, as may be 
seen in the Albion of September 27. These were our words: “ it would 
be exceedingly dangerous, after all the concessions Great Britain has 
made, to insult her by an open violation of the Treaty iu question.” The 
Times seems to think such @ course impossible. We trust itis; but 
really the foreign policy of General Pierce is of so unprecedented a 
character, that there is no knowing what a day may bring: forth. 
The appointment of this officious Mr. Corwine to the Consulship 
of Panama is an astouadiog act. He has passed judgment upon New Gra- 
nada, and assessed the damages. He now represents the United States 
at her most vital point! What a wretched little State that must be, 
which gives Mr. Corwine his Exreqguatur, under all the circumstances! 

The article in the London Times mixes up the Presidential election, 
now pending, with this new difficulty on the Isthmus. We beg to wash 





our hands of any such connection, having no idea of adviaing upon the 
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@xércise of the elective franchise, nor any care for the result, beyond 
what may influence the reiatious between this country aud our own. 


———>—_- 


sAusic. 


«¢ ppRADELLA” AND THE GERMAN OPERA. 

In the whirl and bustle of a great city, the portée of things sometimes fails 
to strike us, and the seed of a ge is deposited before our eyes in ground 
where it appeals to our sympathy Tor sun and dew, unheeded. It seems then 
necessary to linger awhile over mention of the German Opera, and treat it as 
& more important matter in its bearing, than perhaps in its state absolute. 

Last summer, when Carl Bergmann was reported to be engrossed by the 
prospect of establishing a German Opera, of which he was to lead the or- 
chestra, the rumour failed to elicit from the fashionable world one spark of 
genial favour. Nevertheless, the Opera went into effect at N iblo’s, cramped 
undoubtedly by the absence of wealthy and fashionable patronage, but relying 
on making its way by its own merits. The orchestra under Bergmann left 
nothing to desire, except sometimes as to strength ; but the personnel of the 
Opera was not worthy the support of such an orchestra, nor could it long sur- 
vive the sense of disappointment which was sure to follow the hearing it. Just 
as it seemed about to expire, the Directors, or qui de droit, (for we write as the 
most outside of outsiders, without knéwing one name connected with the en- 
terprise) suddenly announced the arrival of various new singers, raised the 
prices to a simply remunerative scale, and made a fresh start for success and 
@ permanent opera in New York. It was at this crisis we saw “ Stradella.” 

Now the firet condition of success, in anything meant to endure, in the mu- 
sical line, is an absence of Stars from the programme. To burn with a steady 
light, not. seeking to dazzle one week, at the expense of ashes the next—to 
give good music at the smallest possible cost—is the axis of a permanent opera 
here. The corner-stone is laid ; the first steps have been made ; ca marche, 
We should now look at this German enterprize as one which it depends on our- 
selves to cherish or to crush, to warm into existence by a patient considera- 
tion of the difficulties already surmounted without private subscription, or 
public appeals for money, by taking it exactly at its worth—a respectable ren- 


dering of the highest and best school of music, the German—and by viewing 


its the means to an end. Whoever bas seen Niblo’s crowded, night after 
night, by the foreign population must have been struck with the fact that to 
secure the support of so large a public is an immense advantage, as a fusion of 
the hitherto incompatible factions of fashion and function. The dilettantism 
of Italian Opera excludes many who love music for music’s sake, and the exor- 
bitant pretensions of the artists, heretofore engaged by the empresarios for 
America, carry within themselves the germ of failare, except as an itinerant 
attraction. Wandering minstrels must Italians remain on this side the water, 
uatil they have learnt the great fact that they must adapt their terms, 
not to the upper ten, but to the lower thousands. Sometimes too, the 
upper ten show a epirit of calculation, and a close looking to their 
own interests, which a mass would ignore. The masses in America are 
the tree chord to strike. Democratic they are at heart; and albeit there 
is a varnish of exclusiveness in certain circles, we do them the jus- 
tice to believe that even there, if you scratch the aristocrat, you come to the 
democrat. ‘‘ Stradella” then--%o return to our subject--is so pretty, so grace- 
ful, 80 foll of melody, that it ought to succeed. It is new too, and Americans 
are capricious ; that is to say, the old story of Aristides is based on human na- 
ture perhaps, or republican nature it may be. So be it ; we accept the change ; 
we like novelty, new music especially—new men always—new measures 
sometimes. Tere is something so independent in the attitude of the Gérman 
Opera, as compared with that of our petted Academy, that it assumes almost 
the difference of nationality, between the honest, earnest, real German, and the 
gesticulating, supplicating, clamorous Italian. The one is self-sustaining, the 
other a sturdy beggar. The Direction of the German Opera has shown its 
willingness to be taught, by bringiug over a higher grade of singers than those 
it started with. The public is flattered by this deference ; and the gratitade of 
the pnblic and the evidence of good-will towards the establishment of the Opera 
should be freely shown. Once made permanent, this institution con be shaped 
into the source of one of our best and highest pleasures. Think of these 
things, whilst awaiting future criticism on performances and performers. 


a 


On Monday week, the 10th inst., Thalberg, the King of Pianists, makes his 
début at Niblo’s Saloon. It is twenty years since we heard him at the London 
Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, and we would not speak of our impressions, 
with the authority of a musical critic. Yet this we well semember; he left 
upon us the conviction—after listening to him and other celebrities of the day 
—that he was just as superior to, and as different from, all other piano-forte 
players, as was Taglioni, the Queen of the Dance, above and beyond all other 
nymphs of the Ballet. 


Drama. 


One, somehow or other, cannot avoid, on entering a house, building in fancy 
an idea of its inmates, from the air and deeoration of the place. On entering 
in London or Paris, and viewing a bright and brilliant salon, gracefully but not 
gorgeously set, you picture, before you see them, an accomplished host and 
charming hostess, of refined and easy fascination. Few apparitions could star- 
tle more, than to find this illusion broken by the entranee of some half-bred 
parvenue, however clever or excellent a person in her way. Yet notin stranger 
contrast to the character of the surroundings would be such an apparition, 
than was the Company, Comedy, and Audience, which last week found a dwel- 
ling at Burton’s new theatre, to the light and gay and graceful structure which 
hung around. There are few more beautiful temples of the dramatic art to be 
found in any part of the world, than the“ late Varieties.’ Be you in any spot 
in the house, however distant, you feel—not as in many parts of Wallack’s and 
other theatres—that you are really in and of it. Every seat is a seat. And then 
its look is so bright and joyous. One peoples at once every bench with 
the Parisian Academy first-night-of-an-opera andience, and the stage with 
such a troupe as may be found at the Gymnase, or in this country only at Wal- 
lack’s, Instead, we find an honest, dull, middle-class sort of people, excellent 
doub‘less in their way, with here and there a pretension to elegance and kid 
gloves, but on the whole with a rather coarse substratum of democracy, by no 
means severely classical in their taste, nor over fastidious or painfully discri- 
minating, but heartily disposed to have a fine evening of it, and to frolick and 
toshout. Let it not be supposed that when we see, as Mr. Burton enters as 
Sleek, half-a dozen coarse-looking beings throw themselves back, and roar and 
roister, that we fastidiously grudge them their great, strong, vacant 
mirth. We simply think it slightly unsuited to the place. Equally so 
isthe Company. Neither Mr. Burton, giant as he is in his proper line and lo- 
cation, for Mr. Holman, the first light Comedian, nor Mrs. Davenport, the lady 
star, nor Mrs. Hughes, the first old woman, nor Mrs, Parker, the first walking 
lady, nor Mr. Howard and Mies Marshall, the first eccentric gentleman and 
lady, are of that light and brilliant school, which match the adornment and 
architecture of the place. It is something like translating George Christy and 
his troupe tothe Academy. We simp)y mean that Mr. Burton and his Company 
would be more at home at Burton’s old Theatre, than Burton's new. And we 
believe they feel this. Still less in keeping, was the new piece of the week. 
Self,” produced on Monday night, is one of the regular order of American 
comedies, but even of more coarsely coloured caricature than any of its prede- 
cessors.. Every man and woman in the picture is a brute of unredeemable 
coarseness, with the exception of one kind artless girl, who is some relief, and 
who is personated by Mrs. Davenport, in dress of thirteen and manners of 
three and thirty. We do not propose to enter into analysis of the plot, or cri- 
ticism of the characters. The arduous task of the management is doubtless to 
produce plays calculated to amuse his audience, and draw; and this piece 
seems, as far as we could judge, to answer both objects. Of its kind itisa 
rough, cumbrous, clumsily set, and unpolished piece of ore, with~bits of the 


true metal breaking occasionally through, and giving indication of more gold | 


beneath, But if comedy is to be considered as a mirror to reflect faithfully the 
morals and manner of the hour, we can only say that the pictures drawn by 
Americans themselves of America and Americans are such as should waken 
shame and blushes, instead of joy and cheers. Before this pictare of Mrs. 
Bateman, all the worst drawings even of Mrs. Trollope look faint indeed, and 
pale their ineffectual groteequeness. 


| It is with some pleasure we turn to another little Theatre, where was ga- 
; thered a brilliant, if not overcrowded house, to witness a picture of 
| the manners of another time and clime, and make merry over the cunning 
‘loves of Benedick and Beatrice, and the dogmatic drollery of Dogberry. With 
what an exuberance of fancy does Shakespeare seem to revel in the love en- 
| tanglement and wanton play of wit of those two delightful creations, sent into 
the world to castigate and tantalize all those who wander on the dreary bache- 
lorial shore! How beautifully and artfully painted is its happy moral, that 
whatever be man and woman’s wicked vows against love, at some moment 
least expected it wiil come ; ‘ the world must be peopled!” With what wo- 
man’s sensitive sagacity does Beatrice feel, the moment she sees Benedick, that 
| he is the man ; and so does he intuitively feel that she interests him ; though 
neither would brook the idea of being first vanquished, and would rather walk 
a thousand miles, than own the love. Sotruc to nature, in every thought and 
line. 
Never have we felt more strongly than in looking on Wallack’s Benedict, 
alter Wallack’s Hamlet, how much all really fine acting, every genuine inspi- 
ration, must be the product of individual nature directed by mimetic art. The 
only way an actor can identify himself with the character he performs—and 
without this, acting is worthless—is by confining himself to the class of dra- 
matic persons to whom his genius gives him affinity. It is true that in Bene- 
dick, as in Hamlet, every look and gesture seems studied, and the action me- 
chanical ; but at the same time, from the greater affinity of Benedick to Mr, 
Wallack’s nature, so finished and forcible, as to strike with an emotion even 
higher than pleasure those who admire the externals of stage-playing, and can 
be delighted with a perfect specimen, Mr. Wallack’s is a piece of clever mosaic 
acting—in some characters of exquisite mosaic—but it wants the glowing current 
of life. His voice, though still of wonderful variety of cadence, is not naturally 
now susceptible of the modulations and inflections it once was, which made evi- 
dentin Sir Edward Mortimer and Hamlet the effort with which he draws forth 
the plaintive notes. In meiodramatic plays requiring action, energy, and pro- 
ficiency in the business of the stage, he still stands unrivalled ; but in such as 
require passion and pathos, admiration may be often created, but sympathy 
with the character never. In no one scene do we lise sight of the player. In 
Hamlet and Sir E. Mortimer, we see the actor put on his solemn look as an 
wodertaker does his cloak. And inthose passages which depend on mental 
emotion for their expression, and derive but little aid from art, the deficiency 
is apparent. Still Mr. Wallack’s acting is art in its most refined and highest 
form : where else can we look for even that now? Who could for instance wear 
as he does in Benedick the sparkling glitter of the witty Signor, or do justige 
to the graceful bearing of the accomplished Cavaliero? Nothing for instance 
could be more exquisite than the cunning management with which Mr. Wal- 
lack makes the audience relish that delicious passage, in which Benedick argues 
himself out of his vows of single-hood, with the same art and pleasant curiosity 
with which he argued himself in.—But we must bid farewell to the footlights 
for a week. DESDICHADO. 


THE PERSIAN WAR. 


The prerogative of muking war is a very sublime one, its exercise is so 
utterly inscrutable. A British war is like an earthqaake; it occurs, and 
when we bave recovered our presence of mind we sit down and ask how 
it came to pass, and what were the first indications. Whether in earth- 
quake or in war the question is equally fruitless. To this day the origia 
of the Cabul war is quite as great a myetery as the Man in the Iron Mark. 
Doubtless there are those who know it, but the British public do not, and 
never will; nor to the end of time will any historian know it, for histo- 
rians know about as much of real cause andjconsequence as postmen, port- 
ers, and footmen do of their masters’ private affairs. We have now to 
report another war—quite a serious war, and already a very costlyjone ; 
yet we will venture to say that no one of our readers in a thousand 
knows anything about it, and no one can even guess to what part of the 
world we are pointing. Well, it is with Persia, and in reepect of a city 
called Herat, which three years ago we kindly undertook to guarantee to 
Dost Mahomed, the ruler of Cabul, and which the Persians have had the 
audacity to march upon ; at least, co it is stated. Now, what and where 
is Herat? Its precise locality we may be excused for not knowing. We 
don’t profess to be wiser on this point than the Useful Knowledge Society, 
which evidently thinks, like Sir Roger de Coverley, there is much to be 
said on both sides about Herat. In one of its maps it puts Herat in longi. 
tude 61, and in another in longitude 62, making a difference of 60 miles or 
so ; and the difference bappens to be important, for in the first of the two 
maps Herat comes within Persia, and in the second well within the terri- 
tory of Cabul. In fact, the map of Persia contains Herat, and the map of 
Cabul contains Herat ; and we are left to decide between their conflicting 
pretentions. The British Government, however, just before the breaking 
out of the Rassian war determined that there should no longer be any 
obscurity on this important point ; so it declared Herat the property of 
Dost Mahomed, and promised to protect him in the porsession of it. Bills 
of this sort always come to their maturity very quick, and we are 
already called on to drive the Persians out of this mysterious city. We 
are an exact nation, and meet the demand with our usual promptitude. 

There are minor difficulties, not, however, of a nature to stand in the 
way. In the first place, it is not known for a certainty whether the Per- 
sians are ia Herat or not, or whether anybody is there. In the second 
-eagy the city is 700 miles from any point on the sea shore as tke bird 

ies, and that probably means a thousand miles as the British soldier 
marches, In fact, Herat itgelf is quite as much out of the question as 
the centre of the earth, so we are not going to Herat. Nor can we ima- 
gine that we are going through one of the roughest countries in the 
world to Shiraz or Kirman, each 200 miles in the interior ; much less to 
Teheran, 500 miles, or a three months’ journey inland. But we are send- 
ing an expedition of 10,000 men, with the proper proportion of cavalry, 
siege trains, horse artillery, and the rest, first to occupy a little island 
called Karrack, high up the Persian Gulf, and then to attack the port of 
Bushire. It is to be hoped that we shall not follow the well-known pre- 
cedent, but ask whether the Persians are in Herat before we strike a 
| blow. In the meantime, and before any certainty has been arrived at on 

the actual state of Herat, freight has been engaged for 10,000 men, and 
it is expected that an expenditure of balf a million, or, as it has been es- 
timated, half the yearly revenue of the Bombay presidency, has been al- 
ready incurred. * - . ° ¥ a 

Then, in whose behalf are we taking this leap? At the summons, and, 
as it appears, the sole information, of Dost Mahomed. We should like to 
know this chief’s opinion of the British nation, and at what value he esti- 
mates our boasted common sense. Here is a summary of our relations 
with him, and they are rather remarkable :—First, we went to war with 
him, caught him, and kept him some time safe within stone walls. Mean- 
while we became the best of friends inthe world with bis son, who, in re- 
turn for our kindness, treacherously destroyed our army in Cabul, and we 
bad to eend another, which, after getting back some ladies, performing 
some acts of revenge, and removing the gates of a temple, retired from 
Cabul, leaving the Dost io possession. Under these circumstances it might 
have been thought as well to leave so troublesome a family alone, parti- 
cularly as it owes us nothing, and certainly has not to thank us for Cabul. 
But it appears that three years ego we pledged ourselves to support Dost 
Mahomed—not at Cabul, where he could do without us—but at Herat, an 
almost fabulous city, surrounded by deserts, between him and Persia, The 
relation of Herat to British affairs is apparently infinitesimal. Mathema- 
tically, indeed, a man cannot walk across his room in Halfmoon-street 
without affecting, to an assignable extent, the centre of gravity and the 
motion of the earth, and, consequently, the position and the movemests 
| of the whole universe. But the British empire has gone on very well for 
| a long time without taking these minute generalities into account and 
| therefore we infer it may safely leave Herat alone. 

; But here comes in the terrible apprehension—the tail of the comet that 
| is one day to sweep us off the face of all creation. Though Herat is gur- 
rounded by deserts on all sidee, and quite unapproachable by us overland, 
yet it is only 500 miles from the Caspian Sea, which the Russians have 
only to cross, and they are within two months march of Herat; and at 
Herat they have only to fight their way through Cabul, and they are at 
| usin India. These apprehensions were rife three years ago, though it is 
| possible they may not be thought eo grave just now. The treaty made, 
| however, is to be carried out. But @ treaty does not always inexorably 
| require large armaments and the expenditure of millions. The Shab of 
| Persia, like most other Oriental potentates, is open to pecuniary persua- 
sion, and eo open that be cannoi be trusted to keep any one agreement 
‘more than a twelvemonth. Whether we bribe him, or fight him, it will be 
| much the same in this respect, and not very different with his Highness 

our old foe and present ally at Cabul. Is there no way of settling mat- 
| ters between two such impressible and slippery personages except by 





| 


| fleets and armies? If our object is to gain a footing in the Persian Galt, 
or, as 1s euggested, to gain railway stations and telegraph grounds, let it 
be avowed ; but we cannot help thinking—at least, all past experience 





| comes to that conclusion—it is better to gain these steppio “stone 

| traffic and intercourse with the goodwill of the Souniaien Wiens hoy ite 
than with a strong band. Goodwill costs much the less in the end, and 

| tends much more to the civilization of the country with which it ig con- 

Can it not be tried first? Ifit fails, there is, at all evente, the 

strong hand to fall back upon.— Times, Oct. 14. 


\ —— 
Ovituary. 

Loxp pe Frerne.—The Right Hon. Arthur French Baron d 
of Artagh, in the county Roscommon and of Coolavin, in the county 
Sligo, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Roscommon, was the eldest son of Arthur French, Esq. of French Park, in 
Roscommon, M.P. from that county from 1785 to 1820.. He was born in 
1795, and succeeded, at his father’s death, in 1820, both to the family eg- 
tates and to the representation of the county Roscommon. Mr. French 
sat in the House of Commons from 1820 until the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and distinguished himself on all occasions as an active and able ad- 
vocate of Liberal measures, He was in May, 1839, raised to the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron de Freyne of Artagh 


e Freyne, 


. 


A Crimean Orvicer.—We regret to have to announce the death 
Col. Shewell, C.B., of the 8th Hussars, which took place on the Ist ult., 
near Guildford. Col. Shewell had been 30 years io the service, com- 
manded the 8th Hussars at the famous Balaklava charge, where he brought 
a portion of the brigade out of action, and subsequently held the rank of 
Brigadier-General in the Crimea, for which he was madeaO.B, and 
awarded a pension for distinguished services. Col. Shewell was ia every 
sense of the word a good officer, and was high in the esteem of all who 
knew him. He was 47 years of age. 


At Drummondville, Niagara Falla, on the 7th alt., the Hon. Jacob Admilius 
Irving, one of the life-members of the Legislative Council of Canada. He was 
formerly in the army, and served at Waterloo in the 13th Light Dragoons,— 
At Brussels, Hamilton Fitz Gerald, Esq., Commander, R:N.—At Caste lamare, 
near Naples, the Hon. Mrs. Massy Dawson, wife of F. D. Massy Dawson, Esq., 
and daughter of the Right Hon. the Lord Sinclair. At the Regent's park, Capt. 
L. A. Boyd, 36th Regt.—At Newbridge, Ireland, Lieut. W. Stirling, R. H. Ar- 
tillery.—At Ramsgate, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Scott, R.W.—At Southsea, R. Bell, 
Esq., Paymaster of H. M.’s Reyal Yacht Victoria dnd Albert.—At Dolewilim, 
Carmarthenshire, Capt. W. G. B. Protheroe, h. p. 56th Regt., and formerly of 
the 46th.—Suddenly, Francis Whishaw, Esq., C. E.,of London.—At Tunbridge- 
wells, Sir Jasper Atkinson, of Portman-square, late Provost of Her Majesty’s 
Mint.—At Grandtully Castle, Perthshire, Lady Stewart, of Grandtully—aAt 
his residence in the County of Tipperary, Baron Pennefather, who had ‘held a 
seat on the Judicial Bench of Ireland for the long period of thirty-five years.— 
The Hon. Charles Grimston, formerly of the Coldstream Guards. He was a 
brother of the Countess of Clarendon._-At Bath, John Wood, Esq., Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, and M.P. for Kendal, in the first Reformed 
Parliament.—In London, Lieut.-Col. Cooke, 0.B. 


Appointments. 


Governor Darling, of Newfoundland, will be the successor at Jamaica of Sir 
flenry Barkly, appointed Governor of Victoria.—The Rev. Richard Chenevix 
Trench, M.A., rector of Itchin-‘Stake, Hants, to the deanery of Westminster, 
vacant by the decease of the Rev. Dr. Buckland.—Mr. T. B. Burcham, of the 
Norfolk Circuit, and Recorder of Bedford, is appointed a police magistrate in 
the metropolitan district in the room of Mr. G. A. A’ Beckett, deceased. 


Arwy. 

Capt. Mosse, 26th Cameronians, attached to the depot companies of 
that corps at Chatham, baving undergone aconrse of rifle izstraction at 
the school of musketry, Hythe, is under orders to proceed tojoin the service 
companies of his regiment stationed at Bermuda, for the purpose of in- 
structing that corps in the use of the Enfield rifle—The 50th (Queen’s 
Own) Regiment is under orders to march from Kilkenny to, it is believed, 
Belfast. Itis reported that, according to the new arrangements, no more 
infantry will be stationed ia the former garrison. 

War-Deraerment, Oct. 17.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to di- 
rect that the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners shall henceforward be de- 
nominated the Corps of Royal Engineers, and form one body with the existing 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 

6th Drags; Assist-Surg Grylls ¥ torescom. 8th Lt Drags; Bvt-Lt-Col De 
Salis to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Bvt-Col Shewell, C B, dec; Capt Lord Killeen to _he 
Maj w-p, v De Salis. Grenadier Gds; Lt-Col Cure, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt 
and Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Hon Alex Gordon, who ex. 15th Ft; Lt Dashwood, from 
34th Ft, to be Lt, v Ball, who ex. 21st Ft; Lt Stephens to be Capt b-p, v Bvt- 
Maj Tinley, who ret. 36th Ft; Lt Marshall to be Capt w-p, v Boyd, dec; Ens 
Hawkes to be Lt w-p,v Marshall. 45th Ft; StaffSarg Sec Class, T Best to be 
Surg, v Waring, who ex. 46th Ft; Ens Cobbe to be superseded, he having been 
absent without leave. 53d Ft; Lt-Col Devrill, from h-p Unatt, tobe Lt Col, v 
Byt-Col Haverlock, who ex; Maj Walter to be Lt-Col b-p, v Deverill, who ret; 
Capt Ross to be Maj b-p, v Walter. 54th Ft; Lt Falkiner, from North Tipper- 
ary Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Herrick, pro. 65th Ft; Capt Stack, from St He- 
lena Regt, to be Capt, v D'Arcy, pro w-p, to an Unatt Majority. 78th Ft; Lt 
Bogle to be Capt b-p, vy Byt-Maj Grehan, who ret; Eps wrk be Lt bP v 
Bogle; R Pierce Butler, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Kirby. 1st W I Regt; Lt Hill, 3d 
W I Regt, to be Lt, v Green, who ex; Lt Holt, from 24d W I Regt, to be Lt, v 
Malone, who ex; 2d W I Regt; Ens Edwardes to be Lt w-p, v — app to 
4ist Ft; 3d W I Regt; Ens Shearman to be Lt w-p, v Taylor, dec; Ens Jackson 
to be Lt b-p, v Rowland, whose pro b-p on the 15th May, 1855, &as been can; 
Regimental Serg-Maj Arnold to be Ens w-p. 

Derot BatraLions.—Maj Hardy, h-p Unatt, to be Maj; Capt Daunt, 9th 
Ft, to be Adjt. 

- - ~[rueaiaiet ima R Walpole, Maj h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut 
ol, w-p. 

Brevet.—Lt-Col Watson, ret f-p 14th Ft, to be Col, rank hon; Lieut-Col 
Spence, 60th Ft, to be Col. 

Wax Department, Oct. 14.—45th Foot: Gen T Brabazon Aylmer to be Col, 
v Gen Sir Colin Halkett, GC B, dec. 57th: Major-Gen Sir Jas. Fred. Love, 
K C B, to be Col, v Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, G C B, dec. 

Oct. 18.—2d Life Gds: A C Heetor Stewart, Gent, to be Cor and Sab-Lt a 
v Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, to the 4th Lt Drags. 5th Drag Gds: Cor Hi 
bert perm to res comm. 12th Lt Drags: Bvt Col Griffiths, fm 9th, to be Lt-Col. 
2d Ft: Capt Campbell, from 71st, to be Capt, v Rooke, whoex. 35th: Capt 
Stewart, from h-p of Rifle Brig, to be Capt, v Chatterton, who ex. 40th: Lt 
Gibson, from 48tb, to be Lt, y Osborne, who ex. 49th: Lt Goodison, from Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt, v Crossman, who ex. 76th: Lt Linton, from 82d, 
to be Lt, v O’Mally, who ex. 2d West India Regt: T Bolton Ogden, Gent, to 
Ens, b-p, v Pugh, prom. St. Helena Regt: Lt Barnes to be Adjt, v Cowell, 
who res Adjcy only. A } 

Deror Barrauions.—Lt-Col Farren, ( B, from 47th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Maj 
J Lawrie, h-p, unatt, to be Maj; Capt Buchanan, 47th Ft, to be Adjt. 


Tue Forces in British Norra America.—9th Foot at Kingston, C W; 
16th and 17th at Quebec; 39th at Montreal (Head Quarters) ; 62nd and 63rd “ 
Halifax, N 8; 76th in New Brunswick.--Royal Artillery: Commanding Roya 
Artillery, Canada, Col W Bell, Montreal; Brigade Major, Capt EB A illiams, 
Montreal.— Quebec: Lt-Col C J Dalton, Commanding; ay EA vem. 
Company No 1, 10th batt, and Capt F W Hamilton, No 2.—Nova Scotia: Lt 
Col F Dicks, Commanding; Capt W H Cox’s Company No 2, 10th batt; Capt 
C T DuPlat’s Company No 4. 

Roya. CANADIAN RirLes.—Head Quarters, 2 Companies, Toronto, Lt-Col 
W H Bradford; 2 Companies, Kingston, C W, Major George Seton; 2 ome 
nies, St Johns, C E, Capt R M Moffatt; Subaltern, Niagara, C W, Lieut 
Melville; Subaltern, Isle aux Noix, C E, Lt W M Cunnynghame. 


Navy. | 
The Royal Albert, bearing the flag of Admiral Lord Lyons, is to win- 
ter in the Golden Horn at Constantinople. The steam-frigate Magzcr- 
enne, the Lyna steamer corvette, and the Weser, steam gun-boat, ed 
re-entered the Black Sea, to be followed forthwith by the Vulture ae 
frigate.—Advices from Ajaccio, of the 7th ult. mention the arriva fone 
of two steam frigates and two corvettes, in addition to the yeoy & ‘ € 
of Wellington and Congueror.—The following screw ships * “9 Ay 
fitting for sea, at Sheerness, Retribution, 28, Desastalio’s © cyl . i 
Emerald, 50, and Cyclops, 6.—The Daring and Espiegel, mnie $ 
station have arrived at Spithead.—The Hood, 80, ae a +" -. 
has been cut asunder, for the purpose of being lengthene ‘. ap J ae or 
ascrew steamer.—The Resistance, 10,and here Ieee ow 
The cailing-ships Southampton, 50, and “Amphitrite, deur aa ne 
as “ station ships,” for the new Coast-guard arrangements.— a olo a, 
81, Capt. T.S. Thompeon, is ordered from Spithead to the rar pemane 
On the occasion of the Powerful, 84, being paid off at pee r 
handsome field-officer’s sword was presented to Capt. J. H. . : ne, 
R.M., in command of the detachment of Royal Marine Light ~ <° ry 
serving on board, by the officers of the Royal Marines serving under Dill 
Y 

— ‘ant: W A Willis to Greenwich Hospital, v Mowbray, dec. 
io ain oie as J E Elliot, to be Ins cting Commanders td the 
Coastguard.—Lieuts: RS Moore to Colossus; Godfrey Taylor to ph 





: ‘ctory; ¥ Saumarez to Casar.—Surgeon: H Piers to Sate 
. Earns Bev T Gutteres to Royal Albert. 
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New Books. 
Puats anp Poxms. By George H. Boker. Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields.—The collecting » poet’s works is a pretty sure test of his sta- 


mina. Ifhe hos anytbiog in him, be shows it in a volume much more 

‘fully than in a single poem. The greatest poets may fail in small 
poems; the emaliest may succeed in them. Swallow flights of song are 
common ; the sweep of the eagle is rare. By some lucky accident, such 
as occasionally happens in literature, or by thoroughly studyiog bis “a 
pabilitice, a writer of fugitive verees may for a time impose on the ape 
and win a reputation; but let him come before the bar of criticism wit 
a collection of bis effusions, and he soon finds his proper level. The “ 
of the matter is this: it is eomewhat hazardous for a young poet to col- 
leot his works; for it often makes or breaks him. 

How is it with Mr. Boker? Will the two handsome volumes before us 
inorease his reputation ; or will they detract from it? In our estimation 
they will increase it, and place him where we, in our own minds, placed 
him long ago—in the front rank of the best poets of the day. The beauty 
and strength of Mr. Boker’s eccasional poems gave us, from the start, a 
high opinion of his genine. The witnessing reveral of his plays con- 
firmed it. His collected Piays and Poems make assurance doubly sures 
They are excellent, and worthy of a long life. 

The firat volume contains foor plays—Calaynos, Anne Boleyn, Leo- 
nor de Guzman, and Francesca da Rimini; the second two— The 
Betrothal, and The Widow's Marriage—and about one hundred poems 
of various lengthe. Calaynos was Mr. Boker’s first play, and @ remarka- 
ble play it is, coming as it did, immediately after a volume of juvenile 
verses. It is crade acd faint, compared with his later efforts, but it 
shows that the young poet posscesed the true dramatic faculty, and might 
excel 234 dramatist. Tbat be bas since excelled is owing, we think, to 
the world of poetry and passion which Calaynos opened. It was the 
key to bis genius. 1 attracted a fair thare of attention at the time of 
its publication, and was shortly after produced on the London boards, 
where it was eminently sucessful. It has been successfully played here 
by some of our wandering stare. The plot is tragic and well wrought ap ; 
the dialogue poetical and easy ; the characters are natural. Calaynos 
himself is nobly drawo. Still you feel that in it Mr. Boker is merely 

‘trying bis wings. There are heights and depths which are unknowa to 
him ; but they will not long remain unknown. 

Anne Boleyn is « fine, manly play ; but it seems to have been written 
for the closet, rather than the etage ; its dramatic interest is too slight 
for representation. It is a great growth on Calaynos ; the subject is 
more ductile in the poet’s hands; he manages it with more freedom and 
ease. The dialogue, especially the lighter portion of it, smacks of the 
Blizabethian drama: itis elegant and flexible, studded with fine imagery 
and often highly poetical. 

Leonor de Guzman and Francesca da Rimini are both splendid tra- 
gedies. They were brought out, as our readers may remember, a few 
years ago, at the Broadway Theatre—the former by Miss Jalia Dean, the 
latter by Mr. Davenport. They are Mr. Boker’s chef d’euvres, and he 
may safely rest his reputation upon thnam. The Betrothal and The Wi- 

-dow’s Marriage are light and graceful comedies; they charm us in read- 
ing, and linger pleasantly io our minds.—Thus much for the plays: and 
now for a few specimens of the blank verse in which they are written. 
Oar first extract is from 4nne Boleyn: It is an admirable picture of a 
heart-broken Queen. 

Wyatt. What I shall tell, 

My sister Mary told to me alone. 
Bhe says, of late her majesty remains, 
Hour after hour, with dull and vacant eyes, 
Picking the fringe around her garment’s hem. 
Anon, big tears, like slow-paced mourners, come 
Forth from the darkened mansion of her grief, 
As if they followed at hope’s funeral. 
If they arouse her from this lethargy, 
She looks bewildered, asks the time of day, 
Appears sorprised at lateness of the hour, 
Gives more commands than she has several hairs ; 
Talking, meanwhile, at such rattling pace. 
In bitter sneers and heartless gayety, 
That not an ear can gather her discourse ; 
And then again, all suddenly, she falls 
Into her former state of revery. 

Roch. Good sir, you startle me. You’re sure of this? 
For ’tis the dreamy torpor of the brain 
That oft foreshadows madness. 

Wyatt. Very sure ; 
Bat ’tis not madness. Listen, till the end. 
One day my sister entered suddenly, 
But unperceived, the chamber of her highness. 
Scarce had she crossed the threshold ere she saw, 
Rolled in a heap and crammed into a corner, 
The person of the queen. She stood amazed. 
Not daring to approach ; and saw such grief, 
So absolute, so past all earthly bounds, 
So fiercely ragjng to pain’s topmost pitch, 
That she shrank quivering to the ante-room. 
But there her ears made pictures to her eyes : 
Anon, she heard her clawing at the floor, 
Sobbing and wailing like a soul possessed : 
Then into one long, plercing, hellish scream 
Of hideous laughter broke her aching soul. 
At that my sister fled, with echoing laugh, 


And kaew no more till from a lengthened swoon 
Her maids awoke her. 


Here’s a pidture of a happy land from Leonor de Guzman. 


I found this land an arméd wilderness, 
A chain of citadels, and all between 
Was desolation trampled into dust 
4 a fierce soldiery, who only brooked 
The fiercer orders of their savage chiefs. 
So, in the midst, I built a house of peace, 
An unwalled palace, full of open doors ; 
And round about I spread a gardea-plot, 
Hedged it with flowers, and from its sculptared urns 
I sent the streams back to their native heaven, 
Returned in music. No defence was mine, 
Save the imploring weakness of the flowers 
The scented dews my fountains scattered out, 
And the light blushes of my garrison. 
Yet at my gate War laid aside his spear, 
And vines ran round it, from the hand-worn grasp 
Up to the por | P pce whence blossoms hung 
Trembling with horror. Ay, the rugged god 
Doffed his grim casque, and sat beside my feet, 
Until I schooled him with the mandolin ; 
Or taught his awkward limbs to move apace 
re = meneame mae a tape tread. 

re these things naught hese are my conquests, sirs ; 
And she who steps beyond her threshola’s dust, : - 
To play Achilles in her woman’s gear, 
Shali find the sword-hilt frets her dainty hand, 
And the great helmet makes her forehead ache. 


From the same play we copy a spirited description of hawking in the 
-@lden time. It is as fine as avy thing of the kind in Froissart. 


Don Pedro. _ Pray you, brother, 
Give me your hawk. He is a gallant bird ; 
How close his feathers lic! and what a spread 
Of wing he makes in his audacious flight! 
There is a head becomes its feathery crest 
More than black Edward's ; and his sinewy neck, 
Lithe as a serpent’s, joins his arching chest 
Without a break. Mark, how assured a gri 
His talons take upon my glove! Your hand, 
Cased in a gauntlet, could not pinch me thus. 
Give me the bird. 

Enrique. It flatters me, to think 
I can bestow a favour on your grace. 
"T is omy quittance too, 

Don P. O! marry, yes; 
He slew my falcon. Alburquerque, hark! 

bon pv grec the 

+ Xour gift, the great Burgundian hawk 

Was but a haggard, after ail your praise. am 


This is my brother's —— oe wT now, 

How your Burgundian suffered. For a wager, 

As to which font could strike the quarry first— 
Mine or Enrique’s—we both cast them off. 

But the shrewd heron slipped between the two, 
Dropped like a stone, and left the rivals there, 
Facing each cther, in their topmost flight. 

A while they paused, and then, ’*gainst nature, rushed 
Grappling together. ’T would have moved your blood, 
Had you but seen the feathered warriors tilt! . 

Beak threatening beak, and talon locked in talon, 
Wheeling and darting, striking and retreating, 

Like two brave jousters at a course of spears, 

While through the air their riven armour fell 

In feathery clouds. Now, your Bargundian hawk 
Waged battle nobly ; then, anon, he turned, 

Turned like a craven—had he flown to me, ; 
I would have wrung his head off—turned and fied! 
Bat Don Enrique’s falcon closed, and struck, 
Straight through the coward’s gorge, a deadly blow! 
« oul !” cried I ; ‘ Fair!” Enrique cried ; and while 
down fell Burgandy, 


We stood there wrangling, 
th | , Laughs.) 


Headlong, to the ear } 
Alb. A battle royal, sire! 
Worthy the great spectators. 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, but we prefer to send our 
readers to the plays for them. They will find beautiful things on every 
page; many jast and irue thoughts happily expressed, and everywhere 
glimpses of the richest poetry. Mr. Boker is too skilful a dramatist to 
be merely poetical : still he can not eatirely hide his wealth. His lines 
blossom into metaphor in epite of bim; the coil under his feet is rich in 
gold dust. He enbordinates his poetical powers to the dramatic require- 
ments of his plays in a remarkable degree ; they are poetical, but never 
too poetical. 

Several of the poems in the second volume have from time to time ap- 
peared on our first page. Wereviewed The Podesta’s Daughter and some 
of the songs and sonnets, in January, 1852. Of the later poems we par- 
ticularly admire The Queen’s Touch, Vestigia Retrorsum, and The 
Siege of Cabezon, an old Spanish ballad, with the true martial ring. 
On the 12th of May, last year, we copied the greater part of a lengthened 
Ode to Ragland, now to be found at page 297 of this second volume. Un- 
eparing as it is in reproaches—not altogether undeserved—it is not only 
@ noble composition, but ia marked with an honest appreciation of Eng- 
land’s greatness and an earnest prayer for her welfare, such as we would 
we could find more frequently in the literature of this hemisphere. 

The majority of the pieces are Sonnets, and most of these are without 
heading. They are betweenseventy and eighty in namber, sixty of them 
being purely personal. This is one of the largest collections of its kind, 
since the Sonnete of Petrach and Shakespeare. We except Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam verses, because they are not sonnets, and because they deal 
withagravertheme. Not death, but love, is Mr. Boker’s subject—love in 
all ite phases. His sonnets run up and down the whole gamut of human 
passion ; now melting tenderly in long-drawn sighs, now wailing mourn- 
fally like the midnight wind. They are fall of beauty and grief. We 
copy a couple of them. 


I do assure thee, love, each kiss of thine 
Adds to my stature, makes me more 4 man, 
Lightens my care, and draws the bitter wine 
That I was drugged with, while my nature ran 
Its slavish course. For didst not thou untwine 
My cunning fetters? break the odious ban, 
That quits debased me? free this heart of mine, 
And deck my chains with roses? While I can 
I'll chant thy praises, till the world shall ring 
With thy great glory ; and the heaping store 
Of future honours, for the songs I sing, 
Shall miss thy poet, at thy feet to pour 
A juster tribute, as the gracious spring 
Of my abundance —Kiss me, then, once more. 


I shall be faithful, though the weary years 
Spread out before me like a mountain chain 
Ragged and steep, ascending from the plain, 
Without a path ; though where the cliff uprears 

Its sternest front, and echees in my ears 

.. My own deep sobs of solitary pain, 

It is my fate to seale ; though all in vain 
I spend my labour, and my idle tears 

Portare but me: I know, despite my ill, 
That with each step a little wastes away— 
A little of this life wastes day by day ; 

And far beyond the desert which I fill 
With my vast sorrow, I have faith to say 
That we shall meet ; sol press onward still. 


We should like to continue our gleaning in this rich field; but there 


. Muet be an end to everything, even to fine poetry—the more’s the pity. 


In conclusion we say, as we said in our second paragraph, that we place 
Mr. Boker in the front rank of the best living poets; to which add—and 
above any Dramatist in America. At any rate he is the only American 
dramatist whose works we care to see in print. If there be better ones—- 
if we have any Shakspeares among us—we hope they will come forward, 
and dispute the laurele with Mr. Boker. 


Tut British Essayists. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. Twenty-four 
of as neat duodecimos as eye ever rested upon are here before us, form- 
ing the larger part of Chalmers’s celebrated edition in thirty-eight vo- 
lumes, and comprising The Tatler, The Spectator, The Guardian, The 


Rambler, The Adventurer, and The World. The first is in four volumes, 


the second in eight, and the others in three each. What a mine of wealth 
for the scholar! What a picture of the manners of the last century! 
What models of style for writers in our own age! Really when we turn 
from the flood of new works with which we are inundated day by day, to 
these chef-d’auvres of a day unlike it in nearly all respects, we cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to these Boston publishers, in anticipating for 
many a reader many an hour of unqualified enjoyment. All is so com- 
plete—Prefaces, and Biographies, and Indexes, and Notes Explanatory— 
all in compact form, readable, portable, and cheap. As for commendisg 
the worthies who herein figure as authors—it would be nothing less than 
presumption. Their very names, appended to excellent engraved por- 
traits, fall familiarly upon the ear ; Steele and Swift presiding over the 
Tatler ; Addison and John Hughes over the Spectator ; Pope and Bishop 
Berkeley over the Guardian; immortal Sam. Johnson, solus, over the 
Rambler; Hawkesworth and Warton over the Adventurer; Edward 
Moore and the Earl of Orford over the World. Oppressed with novelty, 
we sigh for sufficient leisure to commune a while with them—lacking 
that, we commend them to the bookshelves of our friends, and to the 
study of literary word-mongers. 


Tus Portica Works or Tuomas Hoop. ibid.—One of the delica- 
test and most wholesome withal of our English bards is here enshrined in 
four daodecimo volumes, which are the ne plus ultra of good taste. Of 
him, as of those choice prose writers just mentioned, there is no need to 
speak in praise. It is good to find editions of bis works multiplying in 


all directions ; and we are safe in sayiog that this is the completest and 
best. 


Tas Gotpen Dagon; on Ur anv Down Tue Inrawappi. By 1n 
American. New York. Diz, Edwards & Co.—A most spirited and 
clever little tome, containing the adventures of a young fellow, who was 
enlisted at Hong Kong by the Captain of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
armed steamer Phlegethon, and served as Sargeon on board, in the Bur- 
mesé Campaign of 1852. He tells the tale in the first person, and modestly 
enough, though with a strong dash of shrewdness and eccentricity, such 
as are often found amongst thoze of his countrymen in whom the roving 
propensity is uppermost. He writes in terse and pithy style, and bis 
descriptions are graphic in the highést degree. His own escape, when sun- 





atruck, and within an ace of being captured by the Burmese during the 


assault on Pega, is a masterpiece in its way. Neither is be unskilled in the 
softer vein. He curesa young native girl-mother,—wounded by a musket- 


| shot, and very tonchingly pictures her gratitude. As he dedicates his 
| narrative to his wife, we presume that be is # settled man; but be bas 


| the rigbt stuff in him for becoming a popular author. There is room 

| for a new Tom Cringle. 

| Tue Rep River SeTTLemenr, By Alezander Ross. London, Smith, 

| Elder & Co—Some of our Canadian readers will be glad to see a notice 
of this work, recently published in London. It has not fallen in our 


way, and we borrow, therefore, from the Atheneum the remarks that 
follow, 


_Red River Settlement is an isolated epot in the wilds of North Ame- 
rica, 700 miles from the nearest seaport, ‘‘and that port blockaded by 
solid ice for ten months in the year.’ A few Scotebmen, aa 7 
tbe enthusiasm of the Earl of Seikirx, clang for years to this lonely ou 
post, suffering from every conceivable disappointment, danger, and pri- 
vation, and established, at length, a small but promising colony. 

Earl, in 1811, purchased from the Hudson’s Bay adventurers a tract of 
land on the shores of the lakes of Winipeg and Winipegoos, and ‘of the 
Winipeg, Assiniboine, and Red Rivers. He agreed, in recognition of the 
natural Indian sovereignty, to pay annually two hundred pounds weight 
of tobacco to the chiefs of the Chippeway and Kaistineaux nations, and 
immediately imported from Earope the framework of a community to 
brighten with the amenities of cultured life these bills, plains, and 
streams in the midst of an immeasurable wilderness. Various motives 
have been assigned for his choice of a solitude so remote, inaccessible, 
and repulsive. The North-West Company said that his object was to 
draw off their trade and to create a monopoly ; less malicious observers 
suggested that he desired to create a retiring settlement in which the su- 
perannoated officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company might spend their 
savings to the profit of their former employers. Bat it is ecarcely neces- 
sary to believe more than that he was ambitious of founding in the North 
American wilds @ permanent society which would extend the range of 
civilization, form a convenient place of resort for the fur-traders, and 
benefit the Hudson’s Bay Company, in which his interest was considera- 
ble. No one can believe that he sacrificed £85,000 to keep the settlement 
alive without being actuated by something better than cupidity of a 
buckater or the malice of fanatical rivalry. In the year following his 
purchase he assisted a number of Scotch families, called “ the first bri- 
gade,” to emigrate and build their habitations on Red River. Not 
hours after their arrival the anomalies of their situation were illas 
by the apparition of a troop of warriors, with feathered create, painted, 
armed, and decorated like savages, although in the employ of the North- 
West Company—the bitter rival of Hudson’s Bay. They warned the 
new comers off the ground, but the Scotch, after wintering at the Hudson 
settlement of Pembina, retarned to the Red River in May, and com- 
menced the cultivation of the coil. They lived that season with the fra- 
gality of shipwrecked mariners, eating roots, nettles, and berries, and 
raising experimental crops, upon which clouds of blackbirds and p 
descended as greedily as the locusts of Egypt. Other detachments of 
settlers followed,—but their numbers were thioned in many a conflict 
with plamed and painted desperadoes of the North-West party. The co- 
lony fell into confusion, though Lord Selkirk, visiting it personally, made 
astonishing efforts and net a few sacrifices with a view to reetore confi- 
dence and order, promising to build a church and send out a minister. 
Grasshoppers and mice invaded the fields, and habite of indolence engen- 
dered by habits of excess, aided in reducing the community to degrada- 
tion and misery. Mr. Ross has a picture of a Governor’s revel, sugges- 
tive of a “ big drunok’’ among the negroes.— 


“Governor Alexander McDonell, whom the people in derision nicknamed the 


‘ grasshopper governor,’ because he proved as great @ destroyer within doors 
as the 1 y in the fields, prided himself in affec style of an In- 
dian viceroy. The officials he kept about him resembled 


court of an eas- 
tern nabob, with its warriors, serfs, and varlets, and the names they bore were 
hardly less pompous ; for here were secretaries, assistant-secretaries, account- 
ants, orderlies, grooms, cooks, and butlers. This array of attendants about the 
little man was supposed to lend a sort of dignity to his position ; but his hy ob 
like many another where show and folly have usurped the place of wisdom 

uscfalness, was little more than one } prep mg of 


time the puncheons of ram reached the colony in the fall, till they were all 
drank dry, nothing was to be seen or heard Fort Douglas but balling, 
dancing, rioting, and drunkenness, in the barbarous spirit Of those disorderiy 
times. The method of keeping the reckoning on these occasions deserves to be 
noticed, were it oy for its novelty. In place of having recourse to the tedious 
process of pen and ink, the heel of a bottle was filled with wheat and set on the 
cask. This contrivance was, in technical phraseology, called the hour-glass, 
and for every flagon drawn off a grain of the wheat was taken out of the hour- 
glass, and put aside till the bouse was over ; the grains were then counted, and 
the amount of expenditure ascerrained. From time to time the great man at 
the head of the table would display his moderation by calling out to his butler, 
‘ Bob, how stands the hour-glass?’ ‘ High, your honour ! high!” was the gene- 
ral reply ; as much as to say, they had drunk but little yet. Like the Chinese 
at’ Lamtschu, or a party of Indian chiefs smoking the pipe of peace, the chal- 
lenges to empty glasses went round and round so long as a man could keep his 
seat ; and often the revel ended in a general mé/ée, which led to the suspension 
of halfa-dozen officials and the postponement of business, till another bouse 
had made them all friends again.’’ 


Corruption and incapacity were the natural accompaniments of man- 
ners like these. While some of the colonists were prostrated in gréanio 
sloth amid the sccial ruin, their more restlees com ons aeere | 
schemes of preposterous speculation,—amoug others The Buffalo Wool 
Company, for ihe manufacture and export of wool from the hide of the 
wild buffalo. A mania followed, and then a panic, and the little prodace 
of the new factory, which cost £2 103. a yard, was sold in England tor 
43, 64.1 Things could not continue on this basis. A band of reformers 
sprang up, aud the Red River Colony began slowly to prosper. It pos- 
sessed farme and pastures, herds and flocks, fur depots and provision 
stores ; and, although evil days recurred more than once to damp the epi- 
rit of the settlers, the signs of progress multiplied. Among the memora- 
ble disasters was an extraordinary flood, caused by the melting of snows 
around the sources of the Rei River. The water rose nine feet within 
twenty-four hours. In three days the rough little town was deserted, the 
inhabitants flying to higher ground.— 

“Tho families were all conveyed to places of safety, after which, the first 
consideration was to secure the cattle, by driving them many miles off, to the 
pine hills and rocky heights. The gran, furniture, and utensils, came next in 
order of importance ; but by this time, the country presented the a pearance 
of a vast lake, and the people in the boats had no resource but to through 
the roofs of their dwellings, and thus save what they could. Theice now drifted 
in a straight course from point to =, carrying destruction before it ; and 
the trees were bent like willows, by the force of the current. While the fright- 


ened inhabitants were collected in groups on an it that remained visi- 
ble above the waste of waters, their heleeny eae, nf , farniture, fenc- 


ing, and every description of property, might be seen fi ong over the 
wide extended plain, to be eaga ed in Winipeg. I Hesdly : house or 
building of any kind was left standing in the colony. Many of the bui 
drifted along. whole and entire, and in some were seen dogs, howling di y, 
and cats, that jumped frantically from side to side of their precarieus abodes. 
The most singular spectacle was a house in flames, drifting along ia the night, 
its one half immersed in water, and the remainder furiously burning.” 

Mr. Ross was present when this catastrophe happened, and saw a man 
with two oxen fastened together, and his wife and four children geated on 
their hacks. — 

“ The docile and terrified animals waded or floated as they best conld, like a 
moveable stage, while the poor man himself, with a long line in his hands, 
kept before them, sometimes wading, sometimes swimming, guiding them to 
the highest ground.” 

According to Mr. Ross, all but the Scotch emigrants, discourage® by 
this ruinous visitation, removed within the United States frontier. These 
pertinacious settlers, however, “commenced the world anew ia Red Ri- 
ver” for the fourth time. Instead of wooden cottages, two-storied houses, 
with galleries, verandahs, and glass windows, began to be erected,—a fort 
was built,—silks and beavers glistening on the public promenade seemed 
like reminiscences of O!d World fashions,—wind and water mills were 
erected,—a political constitution was adopted. In 1835, indeed, Red Ri- 
ver Settlement was piagved under the administration of a council,—a mi- 
litia was organized,—magistrates were appointed, and penalties were 
enacted for offenders. The Presbyterians of Red River, in the Paritan 
spirit, restored the whipping-post of former days. This mode of disci- 
pline, however, was resented ; the first instance of its application produo- 
ing @ public riot.— 

“ So strong was the public feeling against this mote of punishment, that 
some five years afterwards, when the same disagreeable service was required 
to be performed, not a person could be got to act out-doors. On this occasion, 
therefore, the flogging took place within the prison walls, the official bein 
nas, and, for further security, locked up till dusk, when he was dismissed 
unknown.” 

The plain-huntere, who “run the buffalo,” have adopted a code of 
their own, specifying that, fora firat offence, the culprit is to have his sad- 
dle and bridle cut up, for the second his coat, while for the third he is to 
be flogged. Their encounters with the buffalo are not mere single com- 
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bats, but are on a ecale of campaigns, a mighty array of 
being attacked at once. Mr. Ross took part in one of these buffalo bat- 
tles. After a march of nineteen daye, the expedition came upon a crowded 
hunting-ground.— 

‘* Our array in the 
who had never seen the like before. 
and anxiously waiting for the word, “ Start!” took i 
line at one end of the camp, while Captain Wilkie, with his spy-glass at his 
eye, surveyed the buffalo, examined the ground, and issued bis orders. Ats8 
o'clock the whole cavalcade broke ground and made for the buffalo; first at a 
slow frot, then at a-gallop, and lastly at full speed. Their advance was over 
a@ dead level, the plain having no hollow or shelter of any kind to conceal 
their approach. We need not answer any queries as to the feeling and anxiety 
of the camp on such anoccasion. When the horsemen started, the cattle might 
have been @ mile and a half ahead ; but they had approached to within four or 
five hundred yards before the bulls curved their tails or pawed the ground. In 
@ moment more the herd took flight, and horse and rider are presently seen 
bursting in among them; shots are heard, and all is smoke, dust, and hurry. 
The fattest are first singled out for slaughter; and in less time than we have 
oceupied with the description, a thousand carcasses strew the plain.” 

The casualties were not all on the side of the buffaloes, After a ter- 
rific uproar, the pursuit and firing ceased. Twenty-three horses, with 
their riders, were panting on the ground,—one had been gored to deatb, 
two were mortally wounded. Of the hunters, one had broken hia skoul- 
der; another had lost three fiogers; a third had been hit by a stray 
ball ; but 1,375 buffalo tongues were the trophies of the day. 

The volume in which Mr. Ross bas described the history and the con- 
dition of the Red River Settlement abounds in matter of interest. Some 
will read it for its sketches of Indian and halfbred life ; others for its ac- 
count of trading adventures in the wilds of North America; but most 
will be fascinated by the story of a civilized colony, planted beyond the 

ies, and struggling through nearly half-a-century of vicissitudes. 

e regret that Mr. Ross, ia dealing with the religious bistory of the Set- 
tlemeut, should have displayed so much sectarian and national conceit. 


field must have been a grand and imposing one to those | 


No less than 400 huntsmen, all mounted, 
k up their position in & 





PICCOLOMINI IN EDINBURGH. 

The curiosity of the Edinburgh concert-going public has for the last 
week or two been keenly awakened by the announcement that Mademoi- 
selle Piccolomini was soon to appear before them. This youthful artiste 
made her debut in London last May, with the highest eclat; and from 
that time till the close of the opera season at the end of July she con- 
tinued to be the object of the most ardent and increasing admiration. 
She was, indeed, familiarly known by the fond appeliations of the “ pet 
of the public,’’ the “ spoilt child,” and the cara bambina (dear babe) ; 
and we were informed by some of the London journals, that like a little 
despot she ruled the entire season, and that on the evening of its close, 
when she had enchanted her audience with some of her favourite songs, 
she wae literally pelted and almost smothered with bouquets. 

With such a fall-blown reputation did this young lady appear last night 
before an Edinburgh audience. We are of opinion that she owes the power 
which she has acquired over the feelings of her audiences in some degree 
at least to handsome though petite figure, a pleasing and ever-smiling 
face, and an almost girlish artlessness of mien; though it is no doubt 
mainly attributable to artistic talents of abigh order. She was cordially 
received last night by a brilliant audience, and at the close of the con- 
cert the impression she made seemed highly favourable. Mdlle. Piccolo- 
mini’s voice is not as yet equal, either in melody or depth of tone, to that 
of some of the first-class vocalists that have of late years periodically vi- 
sited our city. But with this remark comparison must cease. 

Her style is altogether her own ; it is deeply emotional end thoroughly 
histriouic ; and its effect depends jess upon voice than that of any other 
vocalist we ever remember hearing, being powerfully aided by look, action 
and intensity of expression. In her first air, ‘‘ Convien partir,” from Do- 
nizetti’s “ La Figlia Reggimento,” these characteristics were strikingly 
marked. The air is of a somewhat melancholy cast, intended to pourtray 
the feelings of the favourite daughter of a regiment taking a sad fare- 
well of her military fathers ; and the intensity of the feeling which she 
breathed forth in the song rendered it deeply touching. It was this song, 
if we mistake not, which brought the showers of bouquets about her 
ears at the close of the opera season in London. The only other solo 
sung by her—‘Ah fors é lui’—was, perhaps, still more effectively sung, 
and, as well as the former, was heartily encored. lt, however, expresses 
painfully the feelings of an unfortunate young woman who had been led 

aside from the paths of virtue, and her desperate resolution when she feels 
hereelf abandoned in what she calls the populous desert of Paris, to spend 
her remaining days in deeper depths of depravity ani folly ; and we 
think such songs—especially when, as in the present instance, they are 
not recommended by any epecial musical excellency—might with much 
propriety be eet aside fer others of a lees questionable character. Their 
introduction into the concert room cannot fail to affect injuriously the 
character uf these entertainments, which, when kept free from such im- 
purities, are so well fitted to impart a wholesome tone to the feeliogs of 
the audience. The other departments of the concert were ably sustained 
by Mr. Chas. Braham, Signor Belletti, and Signor Rossi; but, with the 
exception of a beautiful English song by Mr. Braham, “1 Love Thee’’— 
the composition, we presume, of his late distinguished father—the pieces 
selected were too histrionic in their character, and possessed too little mu- 
sical excellence to be effective when dissociated from the dramas to which 
they belong.— Edinburgh Witness. 








MR. SERJEANT SHEE, M.P.—AN OPINION ON “ THE HOUSE.” 


Mr. Serjeant Shee was lately present at a local dinner, given at Buckie 
(a thriving seaport on the north-east coast of Scotland), on the occasion 
of laying the coping-stone at the point of the western pier of the new har- 
bour 


Mr. Serjeant Shee, who is connected with the district by marriage, in 
reply to the toast of his health at the dinner, said :— When I came into 
the House of Commons, I confess that my impression was very different 
from that which has lately been promulgated ia Scotland. I found it 
composed of orators who would have held, if not the first rank, at least a 
place amongst the first in the earliest annals of our parliamentary history 
—of statesmen not only familiar with the interests of their own country, 
but with the power and the resources of all the empires and countries of 
the world--ot lawyers of the first ¢minence—of eminent merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers, whose mere signature would be the key to treasures 
of wealth in every city in the known world—-of a landed aristocracy who 
would bear comparison io intelligence, patriotism, and independence with 
the aristocracy of any country on the face of the earth. y Opinion of 
that house, | confess, was very different indeed from that which younger 
men have lately expressed of it. I found that every man who bad any- 
thing to the purpose to say—every man who had taken the trouble to 
prepare himself, and exhibit that reasonable diffidence which all well-bred 
men will exhibit when they address an assembly composed of persons of 
education, Is sure of an attentive audience, that a fairer assembly does 
not exist in the known world than the House of Commons. For the pre- 
sumptuous and self sufficient, the loquacious without information—with 
nothing to attract attention about them but their presumption and their 
ignorance—there is no toleration, nor ought there to be; but to every 
man who has anything to say to the purpose, who knows what he is talk- 
ing about, every encouragement is given by the House of Commons. I 
have observed that the oldest members, and the most distinguished mem- 
bers of that house, are those who would be least likely to find fault with 
the well-meant industrious efforts of younger members to serve their con- 
@ituents and do good service to their country, » They are not the men to 
sneer at persons—‘ members who have hobbies to ride upon ;’ they are not 


the men to talk of persons in terms of disrespect who do their best for 


the setvice of their country.” 








Tue Priksts aND Tue Income Tax.—The {ollowing singular scene is 


reported by the Kilkenny Journal as having been enacted in that city, 
the leading parts being taken by her Majesty’s Iucome-tax Commissioner 
and the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, parish priest of Ballingarry : 
Commissiouer—Are you the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald ? 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald— Yes. 
Commissioner—What may be the amount of your annual revenue ? 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—I don’t know. It varies so much, being one time 
more and another time lese. 
Commissioner—Perhaps you could guess ? 
Rey. Mr. Fitzgerald—No, indeed. Avy coa ecture of mine would be 
quite vague and uncertaia. 
Commissioner—Why ? 


Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—Because my revenue entirely depends on the 
voluntary offerings of the people, than which nothing can be more fluc- 
The person who gives may give on one occasion a certain sum, 


tuating. 


and on another occasion he may increase or diminish it, or withhold it 
altogether. 
never could. 


| curate estimate ? 


in some return no appeal would be allowed me. 
account—not that I consider, or could consider, it accurate, but to com- | honour of performing before her Majesty, aud for upwards of 150 nights 
ply with the conditions, and that I might not be deprived of the right of | in the metropolis, with the highest encomiums from the press, and some 
appeal. 


I never kept an accurate account of those offerings, and 


the wild beasts | amount of your revenue, and subscribed with your name ; is it not an ac- | done the editor of the Guardian he would have to accom 


Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—No. " 
Commissioner—Then why put your name to it? 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—A paper was sent me, saying that unless I gave | 
I then wrote down some | 


| 


j 
} 


Commissioner—Is this your signature ? 

Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—I'll not tell you. 

Commissioner—Why not? 

Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—Because you have no right whatever to take my 
revenues; whatever they may be, they are free and voluntary offerings 
of the people. 

Commissioner—lIt is not we who seek to tax you, but the Queen. 

Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—To me it is all the same as between you. I get 
nothing from either of you, and owe you nothing. Yoursis the only Go- 
vernment in Europe that gives nothing, with one trivial exception, to 
the Catholic Church. You took away what belonged to her and threw 
the Catholic clergy for their support on the bounty of the people, and now 
you are not satistied without imposing on us this tax, the collection of 
which will cost you more than it will be worth, and render it as odious as 
tithes were some time ago. 

Commissioner—We must rule against you for £150. 

Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—You may rule as you like, and any amount that 
it pleases you, but I will appeal to another Court and take advantage of 
every resource the law affords me ; if this will not avail you may then 
distrain and sell the means of support given by the liberality of a faith- 
fal and devoted people to a hard-working clergy, but one penny of a tax 
on their voluntary offerings you will never receive willingly from me. 





A Horsz Cass; Rattway Companres.—At the Doncaster County 
Court, an action was lately brought by a horse dealer named Thompson, 
residing at Manchester, against the Midland Railway Company, to re- 
cover the sum of £50, reduced damages, as compensation for the loss sus- 
tained by him in consequence of the alleged neglect of the plaintiffs in 
not having forwarded, according to contract, three valuable horses from 
Doncaster to Manchester. The facts of the case are as follows :—The 
plaintiff attended the horse fair at Doncaster in August last, and pur- 
chased there three valuable nags, which he desired to forward to Manches- 
ter. A train was advertised to leave Doncaster at 3.30 P.M., for Manches- 
ter, by the Midland line, and the plaintiff's man booked the three horses 
to go by that train. The plaintiff himself and his assistant also took 
tickets for the same train, but they were informed, just before the 
time of starting, that the horses could not go, as the train was a fast 
one. The plaintiff, however, insisted on his right to have them sent, as 
they were booked, stating that he had made inquiries at the booking-of- 
fice in the morning, and cou!d have sent his horses by another route, if 
he had not been told that they could go by the Midland line. Ultimately 
the horses were allowed to go by the train, but at Swinton, about nine 
miles from Dorchester, the boxes in which they were conveyed were de- 
tached from thetrain. The plaintiff proceeded on his journey, but did 
not miss the animals until he reached Sheffield. He got to Manchester at 
7 P.M., and at 10 P.M. made inquiries at the station for the horses, but 
they had not arrived. Oa the following day he fouod that they had come 
in early in the morning, but he found them in such bad condition from 
exposure and neglect that he scarcely knew them again; they had got 
cold, their legs were swollen, and they bad “ staring coats.”’ A veterinary 
surgeon was Called in, but the horses were so much deteriorated in value 
that the plaintiff had been unable to sell them, and bad them still upon 
his hands, although, before leaving Doncaster, he bad been offered a pro- 
fit of £15 upon one of them. For the defence it was contended that the 
horses had been booked by the 3.30 P.M. train by mistake, and that the 
plaintiff having a dealer’s ticket ought to have looked after his horses 
himself. The judge (Mr. W. Walker) told the jury that they had to con- 
sider whether a breach of contract had been committed by the defendants 
—of which there could be little doubt—and te assess thedamager. The 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with £30 damages and £6 102. costs. 





Tue Deap UncLe anp THe Living One.—We have been greatly 
amused by the family jars which have been brought to light concerning 
the tomb of the Emperor at the Invalides. This tomb, which is considered 
the chef d’euvre of modern French art, and which bas been reckoned 
upon for a great portion of the attraction of foreigners to Paris, is still de- 
void of the illustrious tenant for whom it has been prepared with so much 
expense and care. The facts of ithe case are these : the translation of the 
remains of the great Napoleon from their present temporary resting-place 
to the new mausoleum cannot be effected without a grand national fune- 
ral, and the convoking together of the ban and arrieré-ban of the army, 
and all tbat military display which the soul of the Emperor loves so well 
as exhibiting to the astounded population of Paris the strength and power 
of bis reign. Now to all this Jerome, with the obstinacy of his age and 
character, objects entirely. As governor of the Invalides, he forbids the 
proceeding from the first to last. The crotchet which has fixed itself in 
that not over-elever old brain, is that his brother Napoleon Bonaparte 
having been Emperor of France, has as good a right to sleep at St. Denis 
as the other sovereigns of France, and asks why he, the greatest of all the 
monarchs, should be re/égué amongst a parcel of pettifogging generals 
and marshals his own creating, beneath the pavement of the Invalides, 
while Louis Quatorze and even Louis Dixbuit are reposing in such splen- 
dour at St. Denis? Uncle Jeréme will listen to no reason on that ecore, 
and the Emperor, during his illness having promised that nothing should 
be done in the affair without his consent, has now to put up with the 
startling announcement, uttered in a firm tone and vigorous voice, that 
there is no hurry, and that the old man has sometimes as good a chance 
to get his will by waiting as the young ; in short, uncle Jerome chuckles 
aloud whenever the subject is mentioned, and in every case, like that of 
the workmen I have quoted above, or of the fall in the fands which pro- 
duces a sudden panic in the public mind, the old fellow will rab his hands 
and exclaim with a grin: ‘‘ We’ll have him at St. Denis after all!” The 
ideé fixe of old Jerome is wholly this restoration to the rank and honour 
of French sovereign of the Great Napoleon, whose ashes he considers de- 
secrated by this long exile beneath the dome of the Invalides, a worse one 
in his eyes than that of St. Helena.— Paris letter. 





PREVENTION OF BURGLARY AND Fing.—Last evening a party of gentle- 
men assembled at No. 145, Regent-street, to hear Dr. Bachhoffner explain 
an ingenious contrivance invented by a Mr. Burgess, for the prevention 
of burglary and fire. The expedient is of the simplest, but of the most 
efficient character. It consists of a spring concealed in every door, win- 
dow, shutter, or desk to which it may be thought proper to apply it, and 
it is so arranged that when any attempt at burglarious entry, or even at 
tampering with a lock is made, an electric circuit is completed, which 
causes an alarm bell to ring in the bedroom of the master of the house. 
In the day time the circuit can be shut off by turning a handle; but so 
long as the watch is set, neither ingress nor egress is possible without the 
knowledge and permission of Paterfamilias. The denizens of Notting- 
hill may, therefore, for the future, rest in peace without invoking 
the aid either of revolvers or man-traps; and, provided always 
that the public will avail themselves of Mr. Burgess’s clever invention, 
the burglary interest may as well direct its attention to some more honest 
and profitable industry. An Englishman’s house may now become his 
castle iu a sense hardly contemplated by the originator of that famous 
apothegm. Even fire will find it difficult to break out without leave. 
The contrivance for carbisg the “ devouring element” is constructed on 
the principle of Brequet’s thermometer ; when the temperature of a room 
rises, from any cause, beyond a given limit—say 120 degrees—the elec- 
tric circuit will be completed, and the alarm bell will summon instant 
assistance. On board ship, it is needless to say, the invention will be 
invaluable. The cost of applying it to a house of ordinary size is stated 
not to exceed £10, and an additional pound per year for maintaining the 
battery power will afford the housekeeper more real security than an out- 
lay of ten times that amount in Chubb’s locks, fire escapes, and police 
rates, After listening to Dr. Bacbhoffaer’s explanations the company 
dined together, and cordia!ly drank success to the enterprise of the paten- 
tees, Messrs. Symons and Burgess.—London paper, Oct. 8, 





AN UNREHEARSED SCENE IN THE BRIGHTON THEATRE.—A curious scene 
occurred in this theatre on Wednesday evening during the performance 
of the comedy of * Still Waters Run Deep,” in which Mr. G. Vining, as 
Captain Hawkesley, animadverted in an unmistakeable manner upon the 
conduct of the editor of the Guardian*in reference to the criticism which 
appeared in that paper of that day. In the course of the performance he 
remarked, “ Swindler as [ am, adventurer, rufan—I might be something 
worse—I might even sink so low as to become the editor of the Guar- 
dian—that butcher, who makes his paper a dramatic slaughter-house ; 


for local reasons, defend themselves from his unmanly attacks. 
dress, which created much amusement, was received with vehement ap- 


and such a critic, before going to a theatre, should swallow half a box of 


pany me.” 
After the piece was over, Mr. Vining, being !ondly called for oh the 
curtain, explained to the audience that the editor of the journal in ques 


| tion had for many years been in the constant habit of abusing the theatre 


and every one connected withit. That a paragraph had appeared that 
day, “ cutting him up” in Capt. Hawkesley, a part which he had the 


of the most distinguished literary men of the day. He concluded his ad- 
dress by entreating the audience not to put any faith in what appeared 
in the columns of the Guardian, for that it was invariably false—that 
the editor of that journal had been burnt in effigy upon the stage on 
which he stood—that he had been publicly horsewhipped in the streetg 
for abusing an actor in a part which he never performed—and this he 
urged, not for his own sake (for having passed the ordeal of a London 
audience, the editor of the Guardian could not possibly injure him), but 
for the sake of his brothers and sisters in the profession who could not, 
The ad- 


plause.—London paper, Oct. 6. 

Sunpay Banps.—A Parliamentary return has been issued showing the 
number of memorials to the Queen for the stoppage of the Sunday bands, 
It appears that there were 111,309 signatures to 542 memorials, seven 
only of which came from public meetings, and but two from “ associa- 
tions.” From different varieties of kirks in Scotland, assembly, free, 
synod, seceder, and presbyter, there were twenty-six memorials, While 
the Wesleyan Methodists sent no less than ninety-eight memorials 
the Primitive Methodists cent but one. The Church reems unrepresented 
in the list, nnless that be done by two memorials from “ clergy;” and 
from “clergy and others” twenty-eight memorials. The ‘ female inha- 
bitants”’ of various places sent 377 different memorials. London, it 
might be supposed, would be largely represented, but twenty-eight me- 
morials, with under 8,000 signatures out of the 111,309, are all that stand 
to the account of London. The report shows that forty-two memorials, 
while asking for the stoppage of the military music on Sunday, ask also 
that the museums and Crystal Palace may be kept closed. Five only of 
these forty-two memorials come from London and its neighbourhood, and 
two out of the five are described from ‘‘ mothers at Camberwell.” There 
are some twenty-seven memorials which pray her Majesty not only to 
withold her sanction from the Sunday opening of the Museum, &c., but 
also “‘ to put a stop to the assemblage of the higher elasses in their equi- 
pages in the parks on Sunday.”’ For some unexplained reason, the 
“drive” in Hyde Park seems peculiarly interesting to the county of 
Derby, for of the twenty ssvin memorials on the subject, over twenty are 
from various places in that county ; the rest, strangely enough, are from 
Scotland. Only thirty-four memorials add to their prayer for the stop- 
page of military bands on Sunday one for the closing of Kew Gardens; 
and two of these emanate from the pleasure-loving city of Bath, one with 
— signatures ; the thirty-two others come from all other parts of Snf- 
‘olk. 
Tue ORIGIN or tue Worp “ Canarp.”’—The origin of the word 
canard, when employed to signify some unfounded story, is not gene- 
rally known. The following are the terms in which M. Quetelet relates, 
in the ‘* Annuaire de i’Academie” (article on Norbert Cornelissen), the 
manner in which the word became used in its new sense :—* To give a 
sly hit at the ridiculous pieces of intelligence which the journals were in 
the babit of publishiog every morning, Cornelissen stated that an inte- 
resting experiment had just been made, calculated to prove the extraor- 
dinary voracity of ducks. Twenty of these animals had been placed to- 
gether, and one of them having been killed and cnt up into the smallest 
possible pieces, feathers and all, and thrown to the other nineteen, was 
most gluttonously gobbled up in an exceedingly brief space of time. Ano- 
ther was then taken from the nineteen, and being chopped small like its 
predecessor, was served up to the eighteen, and at once devoured like the 
other ; and so on to the last, who thus was placed ia the position of hav- 
ing eaten his nineteen companions in a wonderfally short time. All this, 
most pleasantly narrated, obtained a success which the writer was far from 
anticipating, for the story ran the round of all the journals in Hurope. 
It then became almost forgotten for about a score of years, when it came 
back from America with amplifications which it did not boast of at the 
commencement, and with a regular certificate of the autopsy of the 
body of the surviving animal, whose cezophagus was declared to have 
been fouad serlously injared. Every one laughed at the history of 
the ‘canard’ thus brought up again, but the word remained in its novel 

signification.”’— English paper. 





Tue Czar’s Navat Foresicut.—On Saturday we pointed out the in- 
genious scheme by which the Czar expects to obtain a well-arranged 
steam fleet in the Euxine ; and what renders the project still more allur 
ing, at the expense of his late opponents. By offering subsidies to the 
amount of between £400,000 and £500,000 per annum, he hopes that the 
capitalists of France and England may be induced to take shares in a va- 
riety of Steam Navigation Companies in the Black Sea—the single con- 
dition being that all the vessels engaged should be so constructed as to 
be capable of carrying guns ; or, in other words, they should be vessels 
of war without the armaments, which could, however, be added on short 
notice whenever it suited the Autocrat to cast aside the mask, and to 
press into his own service the navy so considerately provided for him by 
the enemy. It is true that few if any of these companies could hepe to 
pay the mere working expenses, to say nothing of a dividend on the ca- 
pital embarked. But the /ideral Czar provides for all that. He offers a 
subsidy of nearly balf a million per aanum—25 per cent on the two mil- 
lions required—so that the pecuniary interests of the shareholders will be 
secured, so far as they can be by a Muscovite guarantee. A judiciously 
contrived excitement which, by various contrivances well known in the 
city, bas run the quotations up to 10 premium, and the object of the Au- 
tocrat may be regarded as accomplished, for no amount of Capel-Court 
protection could resist so tempting a prize.—London Sun, Oct. 6. 





Tue Court at BatmornaL.—The return of the Court has been delayed 
until Wednesday next, on which day her Majesty will travel south as far 
as Edinburgh ; and, passing the night at Holyrood, come on to Windsor 
Castle on Thursday.—The weather has been more favourable during the 

ast week than for some preceding days, and the excursions of her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince Consort have consequently been less interrupted — 
On Saturday Miss Nightingale arrived at Balmoral, on a visit to her Ma- 
jesty—-On Saturday the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Princess 
Roya), attended Divine service at the parish church of Crathie. There 
were likewise present the Dachess of Wellington, the Hon. Mary Sey- 
mour, Miss Nightingale, Lord Panmure, and Sir J. Clark. The service 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. Macleod.—On Monday the Queen drove 
to Glen Veg, and rode thence to the summit of Craig Cluny. The Prince 
Consort went on to the hill deerstalking. On Tuesday the Queen drove 
to the Lina of Dee, and afterwards took tea with Lady Agnes Daff. Her 
Majesty visited the}Falls of Cerriemulzie on her return.—.Vews, Oct. 11. 





QuvesTION anp Answer.—A contemporary records the odd replies for- 
warded by some of the depositors in the Royal British Bank to the circu- 
lars sent out requesting the ‘‘ name, residence, and description” meaning 
occupation) of each depositor, with the amount of claim and the compo- 
sition which would be accepted. One gentleman, it appears, lives in 
“ railway carriages, but has a friend in London whose address is ——. 
In the column headed “ Description” we have the followiag replies : 
“Nothing particular.”’ “I am a maiden lady,” “fair bat muscular.”” 
“ Oat of health, and not likely to be better for receipt of your — circular. 
“ Five feet seven.” ‘ Dark, of gentlemanly appearance. Aged 21, 
rather corpulent.” “Iam surprised at such a question. Among the 
answers to the question, What composition would be accepted ? it is re- 
ported the following were read amid much laughter : What composition 
do you mean?” “I don’t want any composition rubbish! I want my 
money.” 

From Butts To PHeasants.—The Emperor and Empress, says the 
Sport, went on a shooting excursion in the Park of St. Cloud two days 
back. Her Majesty wore an elegant costume of green cloth, composed 
of a skirt and jacket, ornamented with gold buttons, and a round hat 
with a plume of feathers. Two sub-officers of the Chasseurs of the 
Guard attended on the Empress to carry her fowling-pieces. Her Majesty 
killed 9 pheagants out of 53 shot during the excursion. 

: Docxs.—The Birkenhead Docks Committee of the 
Liverpool Town Geancl, at their last monthly meeting, recommended 
that the tender of Mr. G. Thomson and Co., the eminent contractors, be 
taken for deepening the Wallasey Pool, and the construction of works 
connected therewith, at the snm of £123,186. Mr. Alderman S. ys 
in moving the eonfirmation of the recommendation, congratulated the 
council and the town on the adoption of definite measures in a 
with the important estate on the Cheshire side of the Meraey. The esti- 





antibilious pills.” At the conclusion, when being led off the stage hand- 





Commissioner—Bat here is a paper signed by you stating the average 





cuffed, he observed, “ I’m going across the herring-pond ; if justice were 


for the coffirmation of which he was asking the approval of the 
Sant, was for the excavation of the whole of the great float, occupying 
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f than 2,000,000 yards. A number of men would be im- 
media diately placed upon that work, and that great estate which had been 
lying so far almost unprofitable to the public, would in @ short time be 
made to yield a considerable revenue and to give great public accommo- 
dation. ‘Negotiations had been held with the various bodies interested 
in the question, and ke had reason to believe that the pe and details 
met with general approval, and that when the corporation next went to 
Parliament there would be no opposition to the scheme. The recommen- 
dation was then confirmed. 


Spienpip Investment; Wise Scorrisu Cautioy.—*‘ Russia bas re- 
solved on the formation of (3,000 miles of railway, which are conceded to 
an Anglo-French company, with a capital of five millions sterling. Upon 
this sum the Czar guarantees five per cent.” Who guarantees the Czar 
is not stated, nor what security is to be tendered that double or treble 
the amount be not called for, seeing that £1,666 13s. 4d. per mile would 
scarcely in this country pay the rails—but this we will ourselves war- 
rant, that if the profits do not equal the promised interest, the Czar’s 

arantee before five years will not be worth the paper tie written on. 

e trust our countrymen will steer as clear of this juggle as they did of 
the Royal British Bank, a scheme, by the way, which the English paper 
take great trouble to inform their readers was founded on ‘the otch 
system,” omitting to add—as they well might—that the most powerful 
and successful banking establishments now in London are formed upon 
— the same iniquitous mismanagement always excepted.—Allan’s 

cular. — * 

A Noste Enerye priver.—The other day Lord Willoughby cy 
performed his first journey upon the Crieff Junction Railway. 4 
ship did not travel ia the saloon carriage of the company, but the engine, 
which he himself drove, having learned this accomplishment upon the 
railway wh cb, as a liberal and intelligent landlord, he has made at his 
own cost, for the use of one of his English estates. Like a steady en- 
gine-driver, the “‘ Hereditary Great Chamberlain of England” performed 
the down and up journey within the appointed time ; and, like a noble 
engine-driver, sent the sum of £3 to be divided among the enginemen 
and porters of the company, in remembrance of his first appearance 
amongst them in this new character. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 408. 


White. ack 
1. K R ths P ch. K to QB 5 (best) 
2. R to Kt 4 dise. ch K to kK 4. 

8. R tks B ch. Kt tks R (best). 
4. R tks Kt ch. K to R 3. 

5. Kt to B7 ch. K to R 2. 

6. Q to R 4ch, K to Kt. 

7. QtoR8ch. K tks Kt. 

8 Ktto K 8 ch. + P-d f; 

S. eaQ 5 oh. K tek 3. 

10. Kt to B7 ch, K to K 4 

ll. P to Q 4 and mates. 


N.B. The conditions of this Problem are to checkmate witH A Pawn, in 
eleven moves. 


To CorkESPONDENTS.—J. C. Your Problem, No. 2, can be solved in two 
moves, thus :—B to Q7, P moves; R mates. We would advise you to make 
fewer Problems and elaborate them better; take fer your guide E. B.C., D. J., 

L., and N. M., of this country; and Grimshaw, Turton, Bolton, &c., &c., of 
Europe. ‘‘ La Silvie,” besides being too easy, is faulty, as either Bishop or 
Queen may check on the first move.—J. H. G. Pretty, but too obvious.—J/. F. 
A. 7 checkmate must be effected with a Pawn; it should have been so 
stated. 


The Chess Match by Correspondence has not progressed this week. 


FRENOH CHINA WARE, 
DEUSSER, TEA AND TOILET SETS, VASES, STATUETTES, 
Glass Ware, W. 


Ornaments, &c., &c.. Bohemian ater Goblets, Champagne and other 
Wine Glasses, Decanters, Fruit Dishes, &c.. &c., in great variety. 
PARISIAN MARBLE STATUETTES " 
Vases, Match-Pots, &c., &c-, ali of the best makers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glase Shades, French 


Fancy Articles. 
4 iy CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
For sale at low prices 
a@™ The Pablic is respectfally invited to “- ant exam 


ine. 
AHRENFELDT 
= my 56 Maicen Lane, (up stairs.) 








STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYBING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 3 and 5 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors From Broadway. ial it 
YE RIBBONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODSTOF EV ORIP- 
D tion. Their superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is widely Snowe. 
CRAPE SHAWLS dyed the most brilliant or more grave colours. All kinds ° 
CURTAINS, &c. cleaned or re-dyed. Goods received and returned bY EWS & CO 
» 0 
Nos. $ and 5 Jobn Street, Two Doors from Breadway. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victoria’s Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LA UNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RE3PECTPABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 4c. 


ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 





FURS, MILLINERY, &c. 





LADIES’ FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
NOS. 51 AND 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
Consisting of 
Russian Sable, Hudson’s Bay Maxten, Mink, Stone Marten and 


Manufactured in the latest, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


RICH LACES—RICH LACES! 
KE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF LADIES TO OUR STOCK OF RICH LACE 


GOODS and 
FINE EMBROIDERIES, 
Which are unsurpassed in style, and being selected at the places of manufacture, are at the 
lowest market price. 
— MILLER & GRANT, No. 371 Broadway. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
AND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 
or 
FAMILY LINENS, SHEETINGS, 


LINEN DAMASKS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS. 
FLANNELS, $c., $e. 








ALSO 


ff E Manufacture, Rich Furniture Cover 
Carpets, of Every Matalin Materialay ey 


AND ALL OTHER GOODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be found WuocLesate anp Retain, at 


A. T. STEWART & CO.’S, 
Broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


I8S MULLEN, NO. 446 BROOME STREET, WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 

on Thursday, October 16th New styles of Chenille and Straw = = trimmings 

te match; Velvet Bonnets and Lpem ng Coiffares in blonde, feathers, flowers ; Caps 

and Head dretses—al! of the latest style in design and material. Also, Paris Cloaks, he oy 

Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Ball Dresses and tri ings, Bridal D , Wreaths o! 

Flowers, rich Lace Sets, Collars and Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, and just received. 

Miss M. having bad peculiar facilities for inspection of the various styles ot goods in pi 88 

for the Fall and Wincer fashions in Paris, is enabled to offer the same styles in New York as 
are now fasbicnable in Paris, and in the same materials. 


MACKENZIB’S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 
THE ZULIEKA, @ gracefal and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH. 
The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing his cust that in q of his 
vastly increasing trade, he has relinquished the fur —— 80 as to enable him to devote 


his entire premises, as also his whole and sole a C) 


CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS. 














And having t a considerable portion of the last a in Paris, he has made ar- 
rangements with all the leading modists of that city, so t he can place before his petrons 
here every style of garment, simultaneously with its appearance there. 

HIS BLA€K VELVET CLOAKS 
Are universally pronounced by all who examine them to be richer in design, superior in work, 


and more exquisite in finish, to any in the city. 
W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
No. 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deurs from Broadway. 


PREs¢H EMBROIDERED CAPS at Half-Price.—Great 

ains from auction ; also & splendid lot of French Embroidered Skirts, Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, Ribbons in every variety, Black Thread Laces, Blonde Laces, Gioves, &c. Paris 
Head-dresses, new and beautiful styles, just received at HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway, be 
tween Amity and Fourth Streets. 


B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Martelle & Holdermann,) 

. 24 Bond Street, most respectfully informs his patrons, and the ladies in general, that he 

has lately returned from Paris, where he made se‘ections of the latest and most fashionable 

styles of Coiffares, Parures for Balls, Bridal Parures, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouveautes 

which make part for the Coiffure. 

And he farther begs leave to inform the ladies that, having made arrangements with the most 

fashionable houses in Paris, he is prepared now to furnish Dress Trimmings, of Artificial Flow- 
ers, at much lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attraetions for Toilet 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soirée Coiffeurs aud Head Ornaments, in endless variety at 
JAMES TUCKER’S, 387 Broadway. 





Bar- 











Witham GREENE 


eae coated Eanae Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-- 


CHOYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane. 
New York, Agents for the sale of my GUNS in the United States. Parties desiring Guns of 
my manufacture will find an assortment at their store. All orders will be received by them and 
forwaided tome. The revised edition of my work on Gunnery is now in the press, and will be 
ready for sale in about two months. Persons wishing a copy will please send their names and 
address to Messrs, 8. H. & G. 
WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London, 


and Aston, Newtown, Birmingham. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, Ne k , 
GREENER’S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Geode Gane erase a 
Cutlery.—A complete assortment of Guns of all makers. Sporting Articles of every description 
and every thing in the Military line. ’ 





GENCY WANTED.--A Professional Gen 
A City of Quebec, having some leisure time, wishes for an ‘fooman . ngoged Be 
Fecempenteas, to which he could devote a few hours daily. Address A. B., Office ot Quebec 
lercury. 





C LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 
. New York, Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.—All kinds ot 
- made to order on short notice. 





577 Broadway, 
Ornamental Hair Work 


‘ 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—Tho Mails for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steam 
P will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 8th bs / of Movember at 10 Mele A 
SAAC V. FOWLE , Postmaster. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &e. 
P ILLINOIS, will close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 5th day ino. Seen 
oelock, P. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


R. LEVETT 
the attention of te pattie " b co + oes wien 








respectfully calls 
: improved Atmospheric Pressure Pla . 
tificial Teeth, remarkable for their increased firmness in pecition, newer of Saaiedieetent od 
: cuoertee to the ordinary Suction Plate, is well adapted for the conti gum. Itistruly worth 
ow Cy of those wearing or requiring Artificial Teeth to examine this 

‘© engaging elsewhere. Teeth removed by the benumbin 
improvement of the day. M. LEVETT, Denti 


near Broadway. 





real improvement 
apolication and every recent 
st, No. 12 Waverly Place 
Established 1835. 


W EDDING, Visiting and Business Cards.—A. Demarest, No. 182 


Broadway, New York, General EK; —Weddirg, V ¥ 
Seals, Seal Presses, Stamps, Door Plates, Envelopes, 3 a a 








RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia L. Northall 


give inst: uction in Singing at her resid: No. will continue to 
Appiic 


200 en street, commencing again 


for the season on Monday, September 15th, ations to be made at the house. 





Orrice or RECEIVER OF TAXES, 
No, 32 Chambers Street, (New Court House). 
To " > et aaa —_ 28, ae. e 
ecur from the crowd o1 Tax-Payers who put o' 
pA to the latett day, the payment of their Taxes, I have determined to edont the following 
a ag Ne “ate lao lth 4 pe corm ot office, I shall receive no money after 
» P.M. ) 3 en i - 
VaLOPES containiog money or checks forthe pas 8 STRICTLY PROHIBITED from receiving EN 


AVOID the risks that must ineviiab} 





ment of Taxes. 
By order, HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 
J. & J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥. Manufacturers 


and Importers ot Fishing Tackle end Fish-Hook ’ 4 
Righess Premium) was awarded to J. & J.C. C. at the last Paine —_ 


The Gold Medal (the 
cles. —The Trade supplied. 
neem 


as manufacturers of the above 








R, M’MUNN’S ELIXIR OF OPIUM 
oT 
Ay icatial Buurnct rom ine naive Dive. Tepesseesse at Hewat’ Pure, and 8 
~ odie propertice of Opium, to produce sieep and composure, to allay Convulsions, and 
ar aad _ on, to relieve wy and irritation, nervous excitement, and morbid irritability of 
dente atm | ee: Purified from all deleterious elements contained in 
the St h, no vomiting, no costi ; 
nor does it act ir i g Veness, no head ache ; 
oral every other upon the constitution, or general health :—Hence its great superiority 
For sale by A. 


Druggists generally.” >* SANDS, Druggists, 100 Falton Street, New York. Sold also by 


Opium ; its opera- 








sD wehaaith ne or SUFFERERS.—A Retired Clergyman, restored 


{ 
we the mona or ph NA am yonas of great nervous suffering, is anxious 10 make 


DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Street, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


1856. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


As most of these are from fabrics imported by and confined to us, and in our best styles, an 
early call will secure many beautiful things that will ron off before the season is fairly began, 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-selected variety ever Ty. in this city. 
D. DEVLIN & CO. 


Nos. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Py ALY b 
Spring an 


the Steamers and Sailing vessels througt out the season, valuable Invoices of 
Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of which are the con- 
fined Styles and Selecti of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautifal. 

a@> THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 
*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
seen at 12 PARK PLAC 





, 








’ FALL 1856. 
A. &G. A. ARNCUX, 
DRAPERS §& TAILORS, 38 BROADWAY, 
NVITE attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur custom- 
ers that their wants will be attended to. 

Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in the business, for 80 many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we had before in connection 
with him, 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and firerthan ever. We bave paid 
great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8ST. 


A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE OF NATURE. 


Wax WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT NATURE HAS PRO- 
vided us with a drain thirty-six feet long, into which all the See of the system can 

be thrown, and so expelled from the body. by BRANDRETH’S PILLS you can put your 
and colds into this out'et, and a few hours can do more to cure you than by any other me- 


pains 
thod in months. 
Over two millions of the my ws of the United States have used the BRANDRETH PILLS, 
and have often been cured by them when every medicine has failed. 

Sold at No. 43 Canal Street, four doors from Broadway, at 25 cents per box, with full direc- 
tions ; No, 241 Hudson Street and No. 295 Bowery ; by T. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia, and 
by respectable medicine dealers generally. 

YE SUFFERERS FROM CATARRH 

Get DURNO’S SNUFF by Mail, 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 

J. DURNO, ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


per Box, and Six Cents Postage to any part of the United States. .6@ 








a Twenty-five Cents 








used, Direct the Kev. JOHN M.!} area 


OLLOWAY’S P om! te Females who are harassed an 
debilitated by com Layee organization, are uniformly relieved b: ne 
way’s Pills. For hysteria, spasm, hot flushes, sick headache, pains in the back and tons taey 
safe and reliable remedy. Sold at the manufaetories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 


f | traits and other Illustrations. 


FPREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART! 


585 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Opposite Metrcpolitan Hote?. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
AMBROTYPES 
DAGUERREOTYPES. 
PHOTOGRAPHIO department, and his 
RISIAN ARTISTS, 
from his old place of business, No. 349 Broadway, to his New and Megnificent Establishment 
No. 8&5 BROADWAY, 
would call the att ntion of the public, to the fact that his Galleries and the Pictures made in 
them are 
SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 
Those desiring Photographs, Daguerreotypes, or Ambrotypes, executed by Artists of 
REFIN ED TASTE, 
world do well to call and judge for themselves. RECEPTION ROOMS first floor, ard open 
from 8 A.M., to 10 P.M. 
From Humphrey's Photographie Journal for September. 
PRoGRESSION.—We do not approve of the plan of puffing the members of the Photographic 
profession by way of personals. This may do very well when one is trying to bring bis works 
into favour with such as are susceptible to flattery, and measure out their support according to 
the amount of editorial ink used as bait. We fee! confident, that those who best know will agree 
with us that it is no puffing, when we can say with so much truth, that the Photographic Art 
this dey owes, in no small degree, its position in this country to Mr. U. D, Fredricks, a gentle- 
man who was the first to introduce the Photcgraphic process upon an extensive scale in : 


ca. Previous to his establishing himse)f here, he visited Europe ; and, with an enterprise wor- 
thy of imitation, he was not satisfied wiih first securing what wi himeelt . 
but also engaged the services of several of the most eminent Parisian He then, in con- 
nection with Mr. Gurney, opened an Establi-hment on a plan unequalled in the world. 

After successfully following his profession in vonnection with Mr. G. for some time, he has 
opened a ** Temple cf Art’ in this City, under his own rofeesorship snd supervision. We have 
honestly and candidly presented the foregoing, feeling that it is juetly due to a fellow labourer. 
CHARLES D. FREDRICKS, 


585 Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
ARMS FOR SALE CA = 
wuss Oe IN NADA.—A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


SS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAMBERS’ HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 
THIS DAY RECEIVED. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR, 1854-6. 


With Maps, Plans and Wood Enzravings. One elegant volame royal Sve. William and Ro- 
bert Chambers. Edinbargh and London. 
This valuable work comprises a detailed Historical t of the © ye 
and Results of the late War, with all the Documents, State Papers, Treaties, &c,, relating 
thereto. It is embellished with nearly 150 illustrations, eee ne of the Seat of War, 
Views, Portraits, &c. For sale by BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
Trade Sales Room and Depot fur English Books, 13 Park Row. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
INAI AND pases. In connection with their History. 


[THE undersigned having removed the 
PARI 
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By Arthur Peorhyn Stan- 


AT is toon cpl os i Sa Rainn attest he groeraghen he 
8 yet this most comp! work in the | wu t 
tory of the lands of the Bible. r. ® thorough Biblical and c echolar, anda 


traveller of eqoueste and scientific alanelee. 
—Independent. 

DR. DORAN'S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz: 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Toem. 12m0., cloth, $1 25. 
an AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makersof Both. 12mo., cloth, 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND of the House of Hanover (the W:ves of the four Georges). 


2 vols., i12mo., cloth. $2. 
BY DR. MACKENZIE. 


BITS OF BLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol. $1. E 
LIFE OF CURRAN. By hisSon. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. Lvol. $1 2 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackensie. 2 vols., ktmo. 
THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackevzie. 12mo. $1. 


THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by Dr. Ma- 
. Edited AR Mackenzie. 12mo. $1 00. 
THE NOCT AMBROSIANA. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 5 vole. $5. 
SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vcis. $2. 
ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER &tx. 
THE HISTORY OF TEXAS, from its first settlement to the Annexation, with Maps, Por- 
By Colonel H. Yoakum ofthe Texas Bar. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 


$5 00. 
ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH. 


THE O’BRIENS AND THE O’FLAHERTYS. A National Story, being the first of Lady 
Morgan’s Rcmances, wita an Introduction and Notes by R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Yy. 
FRANK FORESTER'S NEW SPORTING WORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED 4 
The Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen: §» 
With Directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Rod ; the Breaiiny, M t and* 
Hunting of the Doak the Vesteiee and Habits of Game; River, Lake and ‘Son 
g, &c., &c. 
Illustrated with 60 Fine Engravings, from Original Drawings by H. W. Herbert, Eeq. 


Prepared for the Instruction and Use of the Youth of America, by 
FRANK FORESTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Fiela Sports,’’ ‘* Fish and Fishing,’ ¢o. 











In one elegant volume of 500 pages, embossed cloth gilt, $1 50; extra gilt, $175 ; fall gilt, $2. 


Published by STRINGER & TOWNSEND 
and for sale Ly al! Booksellers. No. Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOCKBUYERS. 


UTOGRAPHS AND RARE WORKS UPON EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY, COM- 
prising Morisot, Charlevoix, Montanus, Grynawas, Heneppin, Lahontan, Labat, Oviedo, 

Purchas, Peter Martyr, Ugilby, Ly oy Pownall, Murray. aynal, Gem Winterbo 
Ramsay, &mith, &c. For Sale by CHARLES B. NORTON 
Agent for Libraries, Aprleton’s Building, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS; OR, SNOWFLAKES AND SUONBEAMS FROM THE 
FAR NORTH. A Taleofthe Far North. By R. M. Ballantyne, Esq , Author of ** Hud- 
son’s Bay ; Or, Everyday Life in the Wilds of North America.’’ 1 vol., i2mo., 429 pp. ; bean- 
Utalty illustrated with 8 splendid weod engravings. $i 25. 
A fitter present for the coming season could not well be conceived 
Published by THOMAS NELSUN & SONS, 
And for sale by all Booksellers. No. 131 Nassau Street, near Beekman, 
N. B.—A copy mailed free on receipt of price. 


SOIENTIFIO BOOKS. 
H. BAILLIERE, 200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AND OF LONDON, PARIS, AND MADRID, 











MPORTS pogptesty by steamer from Europe all the New Works on the Sciences : 
MEDICINE, ATURAL HISTORY, PHYSICS, MECHANIC# 
SURGERY, CHEMISTRY ELECTRICITY, MATHEMATICS, 


PHILOSOPHY, &c., &c 

Fore'gn Books wanted and not in stock, can be imported from London in about five weeks, 
and from Paris in about six weeks. Catalogues gratis. 

BAILLIERE’S BI-MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH SOIEN- 
TIFIC LITERATURE, sent on demand gratis. Part 12 just published. 


PLENDID FAMILY BIBLES.—The Subscriber has just. 
from London a large invoice of the most beautifal and costly Bibles ever im to 
he re fully invites attention, They are well adapted for wedding gifts. HE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, ia plain and elegant binding, and a fine assortment of standard Tuso- 
LOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WorkKS, suitably bound for libraries or presents. JUVENILES 

in great variety. THOS, N. STANFORD, 
(Late Stanford & Swords,) 
No. Broadway. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to, Price $9 00. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Conducted by Charles Knight. 
This is a new and perfect Thesaurus of Geographic knowledge brought down tothe prese 


time. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, dto., Cloth. Price $9 00. 

THE CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL UWISTORY. Conducted by Charlies Knight. 

This work is illustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engra’ + compr‘ses all obtainable 
knowledge connected with Natural History, and is thorough complete, 

In Two Volumes, vo. Price $4 50. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, The Celebrated Hambargh Bookreller. 

A book ot rare interest. giving the bistory of the life of a plain and simple but noble-minded 
and exceilent German ; presenting a character firm and truthfal in all matters of basiness, and 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 

In One Volume, Post 8v0., with Maps, Cloth. Price $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION After the Destruction of Jerusalem, under Titas, 
By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, of Old Aberdeen. 

The information which this Volume is intended to communicate, has hitherto been seattered 
over a large number of books and pamphlets, and been partly buried in ancient and neglected 


records. 
In One Volume, Demy Sco. Price $400 

wee | TREATMENT OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint. By John Cofolly 

.D. urgh. 

This excellent work just issued in England is by far the most important and valuable yet pub‘ 
lished on the subject. It should be in the library of every physician, lawyer, and | tor. 

ae These, or any other of the English Books, imported by D. E. & Co. can be obtained 

order through any Bookstore in the United States or Canadas, or they will be sent (post paid 


on receipt of the advertised price. 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 
CHAS. SORIBNER, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


PUBLISRES THIS DAY, 
[HE LIFR OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. With Extracts from bis Speeches and Writ- 
ings. By Charles K. McHarg. | vol. 12mo., with Portrait and Autograpbs. 

It is somewhat surprising that no extended biography of so celebraied a man bas appeared in 

his own land ~ Careful inquiry has failed to bring to light -_ complete biogra- 
hy of him, either in English or French. * * * To make this Life an authentic and imterest- 

Ing narrative has been the honeet aim of the author. —Zztract from Preface. 

ON SATURDAY, SEPT, 27TH. 

CYCLOP ADIA OF AMERICAN LITERALURE. By E. A. &G. L. Duyekinek. 

Volumes, royal octayo, Sixth Thousand. Two 








NOW READY. 

J.T. HEADLEY’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 1 vol, octavo, with forty-two superb 

(fall- ) Engravin 
An original work, 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety of Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple os ; Writing Papers, Kotes, 
Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandum an Time , Pens, Pen- 

cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c.,, and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates, Cards, Circulars, 


po entirely different from the author's ‘* Washington and his Generals.” 
17 4 and 











and No. 244 Strand, London ; and by all drnggists at 25 cents, 6254 cents, and $1 per box, 


Bill-Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. 
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Tye Alvion. 








NVovember 1 
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HE ART OF DYEING HU is but ve 
MISS WARNER'S NEW BOOK. BEVERAGES. "T Minaorstocd even by thove wna mane rea eatery, imports 
Will Publish on the 20th of September, Wa Rt RS Goltnate pale Seow elem, oe e® “heen Mahe tet Mga ens properties, It santly tes the hair a peautitnr vatersl black er'vhowe whieh aet- 
HE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. By Mise Warner. aaibor of **The Wide, Wide! «ron scidity. stomnchic nod cnpetizing, economical aud whol In these qualities ana | ter water nor sunshine will tarnish ia the least ; “to make assurance doubly sure” his 
T World.’ One Vol., }2mo , over £00 pages, Cloth $1 25; liluetrated $1 50. ao 0 sandand table drink, 1 hes be ouperions ” 4 ts are authorized to refund the money if the most perfect satisfaction is not given, 
The author of the * Wide, Wide Wo:ld’’ needed not anotber introduction to American readers ot hes Oe Pp » Py cents, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE,-Hoston, and cold by Druggiats every 
when she laid betore them ': The Hills of the Shatemuc.”” ‘The tame of Mies Warner as a supe- SAINT PERAY. An me 
rior romauce-writer, was secured to her even had she not given out such a treasure as the pre | is Wine, is one of the best growths of the REone, and is characterized by its delicacy and 
sent worb. Many a hand will welcome her now, and many an eye will gleam in anticipation, O! | .o/ehtliness, and a flavour that partakes of the odour of the violet and raspberry. 1t is an ex- ARE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Grey? Do 
such as have heretofore enjoyed the spell of ber writi a B. A we Sa ne soowense & cellent light dinner Wine, and preferred by many to Champagne. : ye8 wise fo cameeato wood Wiisbore and Giottaches % iow hair to~ be soft; an and 
in 0} 1@at exce ie r & 4 8, our be 6 cool, comfortable, an ree 0 
ed nce cleat chose gift it 1s to draw recognisable characters, with impressive distinct BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. glossy to dandraf? 


apon nable pric ciples and truth. Such isthe volume before us. 1t is such @ 
story Gsallof s bree) aooky many @ time through life. We are charmed with the freshness 
and individuality of the subject matier ; we become absorbed in the rogular and beautifa) un- 
folding of the personality of each memver of the group ; and we grow tearfully earnest and bet- 
r the kinaly influences so graceful'y thrown about us by means of Christian counsel and 
book will effect more good than a myriad of direct bomilies, and we #re certain that 
it eee most weleome home with the better class of people everywhere.— Hume Journal, 
A 30. 
s for this work in advance of publication are quite large, those who wish a sup- 
Ay To edition should send easily orders. assn evidence of the popularity of the au- 
in England, the English Publishers print 20,000 copies of The Hiils cf ne Shatemuc, as 
edition ! 
D. Appleton & Co., have nearly ready. 
MARRYING TOO LATS, by Geo. Wood, Author of Peter Bchiem{h!. 1 vol. Ltmo, 
WASHINGTON’S PERSUNAL MEMOIRS, with Illustrations ; by Mrs, Kirkland. 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS; by Jeane Porter, with Steel-plats Lilustrations. 


, TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
D formed that mineral waters, under tue name of*' Saratoga’’ water and salts, uuder the 
name of ‘‘ Sar a’ galts, are extensively imposed upon the publicin the Southern and Seuth- 
Spates, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing “‘Con- 

’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from thai oi the punpise ConGRress Wats, fre- 
Sess7 producing griping pains, vertigo, &¢., sometimes resulting in serious permanent d: I. 





by weakening the d ve powers and destroying thetone of thestomach and bowels, often 

\. 4 4 mild case of dys; incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 

by saline catharticediseolved in ordinary water—while Congress WaTER produc’ s nel. 

ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient maybe, it being tonic 

oo wala curative. 2 8 Sp , as is well known, isthespring, which during sixty- 

three years past has bu Situp the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded ‘he name of 

the opring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fvist worthless 
article 


6 upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress tpring, ina 

pod of years. a injary se inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for ou 
these spurions articles, and finding either po effect or injurious effects from thelr use, 

in future refuse the genuine Concress WATER, supposing that they have already tried St. It 

is nota guarantee of its genuineness that itisin bottles aud boxes bearing Our names, 

aethe old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filing 

them ‘with their valuelessarticie and selling it as Congress or Suratoga Water ; buy only of those 


ean rely on—Con@Rress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
ih the cork ot every bottle ofgenuine Congress Water, vis: *‘ CONGRESS Warer—C. aw. 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As tothe eompounds calle fe 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &o., they are not only valueless, bat injurious—not posnoming 
even the virtues of the common Seidlits powders of the shops. That it is impossibleto noah ON: 
Guess Waren artificially, we have the authority of the eelebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey : avy, 
as follows: —** It is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of om qua- 
, the effects of which will be the same as the natura! water.’ On writing u8, we wi bie 
d packages; and by ordering from 4s direct, enclering draft for t 

t or you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 

to buy the genuine Coneress Water only, ofreliable persons, and to 


The delight and solace of the Indian subalkiern in his famiog bungalow, the worthy rival of 
‘autly pawnee ; the drink without which no tifiacan be complete, no Lg | by dawok pos- 
sible; the favourite drink of lord and begman, duchess and nurse; the much admired tonic 
for i 


. ns of weak interiors. 
invalids, and perso THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver etreet, N. Y. 


Imported 
THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


86 per Doren.—832 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strong] recommended for invalids. 
ee eee An epoesdinats choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with io 
Market. r dozen, 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BREANDIES. $600 pergalion. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per doren. 
**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


ry this. $3 00 per 2. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dosen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALB. 
A’ THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
I on draught this well-known English Als, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fully solicit the patronage of those who are acquainted with its pooner and wholesome quali- 
ties. BE. G. MENDUM, 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wal) Street. 


and for sale by 














FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Oppoeite the Hudson River Railroad ion. and at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot, 
OONSTANYLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AVE 
H of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Cham é, including taeirown MAX SUTAINE. Alithe ems varieties of Cla- 


ret and Heck Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Segars 


The Choieest Brands of ° 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsaps, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 
Na Ln Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver freo of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighboar- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





bit deel cs CLARKE & WHITH, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 ThamesStreet, New ork City. 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OOMPANY, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Tesne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 

C) 


aLs 
Mercantile Credits for HUROPRE, &c.. on Messrs. 
for INDIA, mas 1 





GEO. PEABODY & CO 
&o,, on GEO, PEABODY & CO., or on the 

NK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Shanghai, Caleutta. Stagapore. 


Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 
Credits for tra n the Bank of New Suuth Wales of London. 
mt ret ie oe tone AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE, .. 2.2... ccc ee eee eceee oe cecrecesceces skeunter River, 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH . .e+ ee» Moreton Bay. 


., of London ; and 
ORIEN LAL 


Me!bourre. evloug. Kyneton. 
ATH B... 2s cecee cosces vee seesersee bie bbd 06s @bee0 +66 Mount Alexander 
= BALARAT. 
BANDHURST AGENCY.,...... Tes #8 * 


’ Ovens AGENCY. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & ECOTLAND. 
TERLING BILLS FOR SALE ON MESSRS. PRESCOTT, GROTEL &CO., AND OVE- 
RARD, GURNEY & CO.. Bankers, London, from £1 upwards, parable on demand, and 
negotiable in any part of she pohes King on 3 ale Bank of England Nutes, and Drafis of any 
Ban Baukers t old. 
rier etait chepiaaliiie PRIME & CO, 58 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CoO., 


82 Broadway, N. ¥., 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, ORBUON AND THE SANDWICH 
D ISLANDS, by the Mail steamers of the Sih and 2%th of each month. 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at ail times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 


20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
CHARLESTON Bills on the 
SRDS IF BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
im sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable atany of the Banksin Enaianp, IRg- 
LAD, SCOTLaND ana WALBS. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


~~ GOLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. _ 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or ageucies, and when Exchange ix provided for, collected 
harge whatever. 
Oe ea ncabie wibeut Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 34 per cent. , 
Drafts and credits granted, ont wets pereseees ond collected on moglund, Ireland Seotland, 
i . in North America an ustralia, 
the Britizh Provinees, in RIGHARD BELL, 




















t No. 29 William Street, New York. 








F. H. GRAIN. 
N KEK & CO., American Hankers, Ne. 5 Rue de la Pai 
ogs EU vRON eRs ‘OF cRuDI f for Mereantile purposes. Also, OIRCULA 
LETTERS OF CKEDIT on the following ities foe 
Alexandria, rossels, Heidelberg, Malta Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Retterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marsedles Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayeuce Sienna, 
Athens Coblence, Leipsick, Messina Smyrna, 
‘ix-la-Chapeile, Koloena, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Becien.Badea, Constautinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Baie resden, Liege, Munieb Stockholm, 
Seriin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
serne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
ont, eve, ucea, Pan, Venice, 
Gibraltar Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
Sordeaux, Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Malaga, Riga, 


Offee in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL! NG BILLS at G0 days’ sight, for sale in sums to anit. 








INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 
A FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ae- 
commodations at all hours for Travellers. Persons in attendance throughout the night. 
Charges Moderate. G@. K. SCRIVEN. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
; —and constantly en hand alarge and well assorted Stock ef Rods, Artifictal 
Ait, Trout Flies, &., &c., of overy variety, which he is ableto supply on the most 


Merchants dealing In the above Articles, wil) find it to their [nterestto calland examine bis 


Stoek betore making their purchases. . 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
man to the best Batt for Trolling sver é- rated 


MOZART’S PIANO FORTE WORKS, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Fdited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition inthe Royal Academy of Music in London, 
Vol. 1. Afrs with Variations. Bound in cicth.. 
2 R i i a a 


. &e., 
3. Daetts, 
4. Piano Forte Sonatas, 7 ” 


















\ Do. °. a rr 

6. Sonatas for P. F. andViolia. Bound ia c!ofh. 
5 0. do. do. ee 2 
8. Quarietts and Quinterts, 
9. Trios for P. F , Violin and Cello, ** 
Bach piece in the above volumes ig published separately 
The fact of the collection and repuolication of Mosart’s Pianotorie works in the middle of 
present pong h shows that tim, instead of diminisning, nas stamped their excellence and 
the pr They are, indeed, true works ot art, as useful as they are heaatifal, Oat of this sehoe) 
came the memorable artists Hummel and J. B. Cramer—players whose fingers expressed the 
deep feeling ot music with which their nature was imbued ; and if we May still hope to ind 

their successors amor g the young, it must be by a train of studies similarly conducted. 

NOVELLO’S CATALOGUE No. 4, contaiving an Analytical snd i kemutique Index te the 
above works to be had gratis at 389 Broadway, or forwarded te address on receipt of ons cent 


ae NOVELLO’3 MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, N.Y. ; and a: 69 Dean street, and 35 Poultry, London. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARs, 
Ditee Pretec 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20per cent in Cash, arenow 


Prospectus, with rates and every information oan be had on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL spaeet. 
R . & BUCHANAN. 


“ a 


ry 











HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 

FIFTH AVENUR, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 

THE above beantiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors, It occa’ 
one of the most delightful situations iu the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Suenty coennd street and Madison &qzare. 
The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &e., attached. The roorns will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will fud every aceommodation, an ence it | 


as & permanent resid 
will ve found one of the most delightful. (¢% 5 ituation is such that all the principal ferries and 
rail - can be reacned by omnibasses atalltimes. As @ residence in the sum- 
mer it 


_—_ . 
The an assores his friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 


ing to render his guests comforiable. The hotel has all the modern improvements, and is far- 
nished throughout with every regard’to the ease, comfort, and luxnry ot its 


FRANCIS RIDER. Proprictor. 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


Hrs REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
eost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands ot 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 





Mothers! are your ch: 

to heave luxuriant heads of bair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fails in ite unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 76 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
BALM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beau 


tifying the Com. 
plexion. Price 50 cents. luvenior and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drag. 
gists everywhere. 





DEELUC’S BISCATIN K.—The dest and healthiest food for Infante sod Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecartes, 
635 Breadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordal, of great 
D benefit to persons debilitated by sickness AX, a. Prepared only by 


DELUC @& ., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth 4 venne. 











T= GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE .—ua 

KENNEDY, of Roxbary, has discovered in one of our common pasture & remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst serofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed e t in two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, al 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimpleson thet ace, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles willcare all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotehes among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle vill cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will care the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles wiigure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles wiffture the worst case of scrofala. 
as pee isalways experienced from the first bottle, and » perfect cure whentheabovequan . 

8 taken, 

Nothing look ssoimprobable tothose who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines ofthe 
as that acommon weed, growing in the pastu 


. res old stone walls, should cure every 
bumourin thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. (fyou have a humour it has tostart. There dre 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ba’s abont it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddied over a thou- 


sand bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it 


n every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 


I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld le ofsixty. I have seen poor, any. wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
lef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de. 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed alwvys disappear in from four daysto a week. There ts never a bad resnit from 
it—on the » when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourseiflike a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Katthe best you can and epongh ofit. 

Price $l. Manufactured by DONALD KENN , 120 Warren street, Roxbary 
- AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, NewYork ;J. W. Dyott & fons, Philadelphia; George BH. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Seott & Simson, Ub ; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To. 
Tonto ; John B: Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


NEW ‘331 FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GRBAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 


TS Company insures Property of oll kinds agatnet Loss or Damaze by Fire, on as favors’ 
ble terms as similar institutions in this Cry. 





TH 


DIRECTORS, 
Thomas A. Emmet, Gabriel Mead, Tra Smith, . Edward Whitehouse, 
Jobn M, Furman, Wiliam Birdsall, Israel Corso, ohn Randal 
Benj. C. Townsend, F. Connery tieo. Griswold, Jr., Robert Emmeé, Jr., 
David Milliken, James M, Ligon, P. P. Redocanachi, Arthor Leary, 

eter A. Hegeman, Chas. M. Connolly, Frea. G. Swan, Yharles Tutile, 
Robert Le Koy, Stephen W. Gaines, Edwin Thorne, avid 
George M. Groves, Saml. A. Werner, ired J. Cipriaut, Riebard Hardt, 
Jonathan Thompscen, Rudolph OC. Barlage Louis J. Bellovl, O.L. Recknage!, 
Elisha KE. Morgan, Archd. T, Finn, James K. Pell, David Jones. 


SAML. A. PATTERSON, Secretary. 





Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

The standard of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other facture of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 

No. Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. B. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF ACRES of Farming » tn tracts of 40 acres and upwaras 
on_long credits and at low rates of in 

These 8 were granted by the Governmen’, to aid im the constraction of this Ratiroad 
and inclade some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the Sate, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves ef oak and other timber. The Road extend from Chicago, onthe 
North-East, to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and as ail the Isnds lie wichin fifteen miles on cach side of this R 
ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the prodacts of the lands to any o 
thore points and from thence to Kastern and Southera markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
o hing towns and villages along the lice, and the great increase of population by imm!- 
grat'on, &c., afford a substantial and growimg home-demand for farm produce. he soil 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and pecniiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, ccnomy 
and = productiveness, are the well-known characieristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grabbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in caltiva 
ting vew land in the older States. The firet crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs cf plowing and fenciog. Wheat sown on the newly-tarned sod is 
sure to yield very large projits. man with a plow and two yoke ¢f oxen will break one and a 
half to two acres per day. Vontracts can be made fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 50 peracre. By judicious management, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under a Aigh state of cultivation the second year. Corn, ‘grain, cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded at reasonable rates to whicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lends ot Illinois, over the high prieed lands in the Eastern and 
Middle States, is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the difference of trai n 
to the Eastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several pointe along the Road, and is a 
cheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4 
perton. Wood can be had at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in Iowa or 
Minnesota, should bear in mind, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses 
for many miles in’and, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interier, there are 
no convenisnces for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not having been introduced 
there. That to send the produce of these lands. one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost mach more than the expense of cultivating them ; and hence, Government lands 
thus tituated, at $1 25 per acre, are not so good invertments as the land of this Company at the 
brices fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 
althongh vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, ani every hundred miles the prodace of those landsare carried, either in wagons or inter- 
rupted communications, increases the expenee of water transportation, which must be borne by the 
settlers, in the redaced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are ireomes from 
their farms, and of course on their investments. annually and every year redaced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Eastern and Middle States, is mach more than sufficient to pay the difference in the 
cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities furnished by this Koad, and others 
with which it connects, the ¢perations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 
or the frost of winter. 

PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &e. Contracts for deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money to be paid in five anncal fustalments The firet to become dus in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. peratinum. As asecurity to the porformance of the contract, the first two 
)eurs’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
land purchased ghail yearly be Wrought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted for cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash, 

READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can be set up in a few days, can be ob- 
tained from responsible persons. —They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one living and 
three bed-rooms, and will cost complete set up on grou ebosen anywhere along the Koad, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at propor- 
tionaté rates. The Company will forward @l the ma.eriuls for such buildings over their road 
promptly. Special arrangemcnts with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materi.js, agricaliural tools, and an out of provisions in any quanti- 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands 
will enable a man with @ few hundred doilars in cash and ordinary industry, to Make himself 
independent before all the purehase money beco due, In the mean time, the rapid eae; 





mes 
ment of the ceantry will probably have increased their valne four or five fold. When 

an experienced person will eccompeay applicants, to give information and sid In selecting lands. 
Cireulars, Ye 4 | numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable and 
well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroaa lands, throughout the State— 
also the cost of fencing, price cf catile, expexee of harvesting, threshing, &c., by contract—or any 
other information—will be ch¢ ertully giver, on aovlication, either personally or by letter, in 
English, French, or Ge-~an, addressed to 

JOHN WILSON, Land Commissioner of the Tilino1s Central R. R. Co., 
Office in Illinvis Cen, Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ill. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Office, Alban August 12 
1856.—To the Sheriff of the Uity and County? of New York: — Sir Pomorie is hereby 
given, that at the General Election to be held in this State on the Tuewday eucceeding the first 
Monday of Noveraber next, the foilowing officers are to be elected, to wit 

A Governor, in the place of Myron H. Clark. 

A Lieutenan:-Governor, in place of Henry J. Raymond. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. 

An luspector of State Prisons, m the place of Thomas Kirkpatriek. 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in piace of oy mye F. Harwood, deceased. 

All who#s terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative ia the Thirty-fhfth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
outs qmapeees of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth wards in the city and county of 
New LOrk. 

Also, a Representative iat he sald Congress for the Fourth Congressional district, composed 
of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth wards of the said city and county. a 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district, composed of 
the Seventh and Thirteeath wards of the said city aud county, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth wards ia the city of Brooklyn, in the county of King’s, 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the sixth Congressional district, eomposed of 
the Diorent> Meee one ee pe wards vf Rtgs Loa 3 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Congressional distri compored 
of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth wards of the city of New York. * 

Also, @ ee in the said Congress for the Kighth Congressional district, composed 
of the fwelfih, Kighteeatb, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twen'y-second wards of 
the city of New York. 

City and Coanty officers are also to be elected :— 

A Mayor, in the place of Fernando Wood. 

A City Jadge, ia the place of Elisha 5, Capron. 

Two Governors of the Almshouse, in the places of Isaac Bell, jr., and Simeon Draper. 

Al-o, sixteen members of Assembly for said ety and county. 

All whose terms of office wii] expire on the last day of December next. 2 

Yours respectfully, N. P, STANTON, Jr., Deputy yo! of State. 

The aboveis published the noti ot tbe hoon Mon Fe, aaa requiremen Leaf 

6 aboveis pu pursuant to the notice retary , and the ots 
ef the statute in such ease made and prov 
of New Yi 
week 





ided. 
JAMES 0- WILLET, fheriff of tne City and Coan 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in 1 the 
election, and then hand in their bills for ad ng the same, 20 that e 





may be befor 
the Board of Supervisors, and pessed for payment. See Nevised Statutes, Vol. I. " i 
8, article 8, part 1, page 140. a sd P so 








THOMAR A. EMMET, President, 
GABRIEL MEAD, Vice President. 


GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co., 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 
OR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THB MERCHANTS ON THR WEST SIDB OF 


the City—this Company has opened a Brancu Orrice, at the ‘IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANE,” No. 245 Broadway, near Murray Street. 


. 
To afford facilities to the Jobbers for éutcles under Open Policies, the Office will be open 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 





W. C. Pickeregill, J. H, Elltott, N. Chandler Hiram Hautchinecn, 
J.1L. Aspinwall, John P. Brown, Hl. F. Spaulding, K. L. Trenholm, 
Robt. M. Olypbant, Jas. W. Phillips, Wm. @. e, George Bliss, 

G. B. Lamar, George Barnes, Robert Spedding, James T. Soutter 
R. Caldwell, A. Lachaise. Samur! Bates, . a. in, 
Jokn Allen, Chas. H. Dabney, J. B. Jobnston, James M. Brown, 
Wm. i. Guion, Wm. Loeschigk Wn. M. Evarts, James Benkark, 
Adrien Iselin, P.P.Rodoeanachi, F. W. Reimer, Fred. C. Gebhard, 
Thos. Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jz. Thces. B. Curtis, Sam’L B. Caidvel! 


R. LATHERS, President. J. ¥. FOX, 2d Vice President. 
J. hi PARKER, Vice Presidext. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 





NA AND MOBILK, Carrying the U. 8. Malls—The 

Fro'pew and faa Steam iy crt, ey 1.8 ealraLor, Commander, laaves NEW 
th, OBI en the nd of each month, 

Fe aS SMITH & PATRICK, Agents, 61 Wall Street. 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL UO 58. M. STEADMBRS. 
The Ships comprising this line are : 
The ATLANTIAO, .. Uapt. OLiver Evpuipes, | The BALTIC,.....Capt. Joszrs vomsTocn. 
The ADRIATIO......Capt. James Wust 

These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care bas 
bees taken in their construction, as alo in their engines, to ensure strength aud speed ; and their 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $139 ; insecond do. $76. Prom Liverpool to New York. 
£20 and £2" An experienced sur, attached to each ship. Wo berths can be secured un 
paid for. The shipa of this = have eae teeny cmmpereneste, peran: wane danger 
from ice will not cross the Banks north y ees, UD c the 
are PROPOSED Dates OF SAILING, 
‘ork. From Lteerpoot. From New Yor 

19 weesees? oe 4 J } nee a eee oe a 

Aug. 2 ednesday. . Ang. saturday, ....Oct. 
™ ; Sept. $| Seturday.....Nov. 8 





Wednesday. .. Oct. 
Wednesday... Nov. 
Wednesday, .. Nov. 








x 5 Wednesday. .Sept. 17} Saturday... Nov. 22 Wednesday... Dec, 
Ros i3 Wednesday. One 1] Saturday, .,..Dec. 6 Wednesday..,Dec. 24 
Saturday. .... Sept. 27 Wednesday. Oct. 15] Saturday,....Dec. 20 
s ft e to 
aun. eEDw'D ke COLLINS & UO., No. 56 Wallscreet, New Yor. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Liverpool 


- 1 Austin Friars, London. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., Paris. ‘ 
h f these ships will not be xccountable for gold, silver, bullion, ie, jewelry, 
ped conan or poo mp unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the vaise thereof ex 
pressed thereia. 


ND PHILADELPHIA 
Bi Bs nat BO IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sail as tebowe: 





From Liverpoo 








Manchester... ............ Nov. 19| Kangaroo... ...-seessrees Beoteeecseen aD 
ong St Baltimore... ; Dec. 8| City of Washington....... ....... Dee. x 
Kangaroo... ........-.+.- .... Dee. 17 | City of Manchester, .........+s00+ 

GE. 
From Liverpool. ene Saw From Philadelphia. 

Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms... .....$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms.. . 21 guineas 
Cabia, in Three do. State-rooms........ 65 | Cabin, in Three do. ennene HT Xe 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,.... 65 | Cabin, in Forward rooms, .... 


clading Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. A — ted number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liv: 1, a 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of b: g out théir 
friends, ding rates. 
gp oT een we are nonstracted with improved water-tight eompartments, and each vessel 
le 


; 
**jraft on Liverpool from £1 upwards.— All ods tent te the A n ta in Phi ledelphie ond Li- 
arded espatch.—For Freight or Passag 
Wen a SN G_DALS, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Or, 


SABEL dé CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM TO GLASGOW. 
Anchor Line of Steam Packet Ships. 
UNITED KINGDOM.,....... +++ 2000 Commander. 
JOHN B 





_— 


Jas. Alexander, 





OUB... weeecees 
De ccccecsccevee sees 1800 TODS, .....05 00. " 





TEMPEST ......ccceereees .. 1600 Tons,., ........John Henderson, on 
i comfortable accommodation of all classes of passengers. e 
F ype Clyde built Ady be Steamship ‘‘ TEMPEST,” A 1 at Lioya’s for d. aoe’ - 
intended to sail with Goods and Passengers direct from New York to Glasgow on 5 
OF Fitot Cabin Paceage...-.-- « sseee +++ -$60 | Second Cabin Passage... --. --- 
Intermediate ‘  ....s--+++c:+-«+ 90] Steerage sapinesh?? ; 
And found in a liberal supply ot well costed 3 8 


For Frelght or Passage, apply to FRANCIS McDO a 








i] 
THH GLASGOW & NEW YORE STEAMSHIP Co.'s 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMEBRS | 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, -+ +o Wm. Cumming. 34 
NEW YORK, 2.160 Tons . . Robert Craig, commander, 
Gow, 1 ts “** John Duncan, commander. 
to sail 







:962 Tons... ... 





om Glasgow. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, October 15, 
NEW YORK, Wednesday, October 2, 
GLASGOW, Wednesday, November 13, 


Rates OF 

From Gliegow. 
First C1068 .. .0cccccccoc coe ooo UnOes 
Steerage, found with ceoked provi- g guineas 
en oo 5 ens canm sinched te h Steamer. 


ont Saal Ret. snow 
BUR turday, Nov’r. a . 
epi YORK, Saturday, Nov’r, 29, at noon. 
GLASGOW, Saturday, Dec’r. 13, at noon. 


GB. 
a From New Yorh. 
Firet Clase. cees cos.seeuce 
Steasegp found wih cooked provi 
& ons eee 





30 00 





Fo J. McSYMON, 17 Broadwey N. ¥. 
how Tou rouse or SRvoniy taken. 

W. YOUNG & OO PROPRIBTOR4. 
Me ane poe By NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 








